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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a . 
HERE is no fresh news from the Transvaal which can be 
described as both authentic and important, though there 
are ramours that Mr. Fischer, the representative of the 
Afrikander Bond, has induced President Kruger to make 
concessions in regard to the franchise. Meantime public 
meetings have been held throughout Cape Colony to support 
Sir Alfred Milner and to endorse the claims of the Outlanders. 
The general sentiment expressed has been that what is 
wanted is equal rights both for old and new settlers in all 
parts of South Africa, and that those who refuse to agree to 
this are responsible for the present danger to peace. With 
that view we are in strong agreement. There will never be a 
lasting peace in South Africa as long as there exists a great 
Outlander population.’ 








The French Chamber has accepted the new Ministry, 
though by a majority of only twenty-six. On Monday 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau read a short programme declaring 
that the object of the combination was to “ defend Republican 
institutions with energy, and ensure public order.” “ When 
the aim is definite, accord, even among various schools, 
becomes easy.” They would place the interests of the Army 
in the front rank, “for the Army is the expression, the 
security, and the pride of France”; but the first guarantee of 
the greatness of the Army is its inviolable attachment to 
discipline. The Government intend to defend it against 
insults, “and against solicitations which are the most un- 
merited of insults.” ‘ Pacification, will speedily be secured 
if everybody will obey the law.” The programme was heard 
in silence, but then began a scene which lasted four hours, in 
which the vilest insults were exchanged, General de Gallifet, 
in particular, being called “the Assassin,’ and Minister after 
Minister accused of corruption. The Ministry bore the 
shower with almost heroic patience, and M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau replied to them all in a temperate speech, the pith 
of which was that violently as Ministers might citfer upon 
many subjects, they were all resolute to defend tte Republic, 
and this was their only present object. Finally, the Chamber 
accepted a vote of confidence by 263 to 237. As the Senate 
has passed a similar vote by a majority of 157 to 25, it is 
believed that the Government is safe for a few days, after 
which, as the Chambers adjourn, it will have a free hand till 
November. 


There was a second scene on Tuesday, raised by M. 
Dérouléde, who proposed a revision of the Constitution and 
the election of the President by a direct mass vote. It was, 
however, of little importance, and public attention is concen- 








trated on movements in the Army. General de Gallifet has 
warned all superior officers that they owe obedience to him, 
has sent several prominent officers to distant posts on the 
frontier, but has signified publicly that he is opposed to more 
prosecutions. <A certain number of officers have resigned and 
written furious letters, but there is no sign of anything like 
general resistance. The ‘ Sfax,’ nevertheless, has not yet been 
permitted to arrive, and excessive precautions are taken against 
an émeute at Rennes during the sitting of the Court-Martial. 
The names of the officers selected are eagerly scanned, and 
there is obviously alarm lest the Army chiefs and the 
reactionaries, who are acting together, should compel the 
second Court-Martial to convict Dreyfus, in which case 
the agitation would be worse than ever. It is believed 
that the proceedings will take a month, but it is se 
obviously the interest of all parties to “make an end” that 
the time will probably be shortened. Note that the Times 
correspondent, a man never wanting in shrewdness, attaches 
much importance to M. Dérouléde and his demand that the 
President should be elected by plebiscite. The agitator 
seems to us, on the contrary, to belong to a well-known type, 
that of the buffoon-demagogue, which is only influential when 
society has gone to pieces. 


The Peace Congress at the Hague enjoyed a sensation on 
Monday. The Russian proposal that armaments must be 
reduced was under discussion when Colonel von Gross von 
Schwartzhoff, the German military delegate, assailed it on 
the ground of needlessness. He utterly denied that the 
nations were crushed by their armaments. Personal service 
in the Army was not a burden or an impost, but a patriotic 
duty; it had made Germany, and as for its economic conse- 
quences, look round. Was Germany ever more prosperous, or 
were the public and private standards of living ever higher ? 
Howcame that,if German armaments impoverished Germany ? 
The delegates sat thunderstruck, and it is understood that the 
project of reducing or limiting armaments is already dead. 
There can be no doubt that the material loss caused by heavy 
armaments is often exaggerated, the strength and habit of 
obedience acquired in barracks increasing the force of men in 
subsequent civil life, but a reply might easily have been made 
to Colonel von Schwartzhoff. Which will add most to national 
wealth, a thousand men who plant potatoes or a thousand 
men who eat them? For industrial purposes the half-million 
of men in barracks are so many dead men. They may be in- 
valuable for other reasons, but nothing is gained by denying 
the actual economic loss. 


Belgium seems to Englishmen a quiet place, but there is 
probably no country in Europe in which the cleavage between 
political parties is so deep and wide, or in which there is more 
possibility of a social upheaval. As regards parties, the real 
dividing line is religion, the Conservatives being, first of all, 
rather oppressive Clericals, while the Liberals are, first of all, 
rather aggressive Secularists; while as regards social life, 
the artisans and miners, underpaid and overworked, are 
almost to a man Revolutionaries. Recently the Ministry 
have introduced a Bill which, its opponents say, will, under 
pretence of establishing proportional representation, secure 
to the Clericals a permanent monopoly of power. The 
Liberals, therefore, make scenes in Parliament, occasionally 
resorting to physical violence, while the labouring classes 
threaten a general strike, if not an insurrection. They are, 
too, rioting in the cities, and the traditional rioter of a 
Belgian city is a sanguinary person. The King, it is reported, 
has returned to Brussels in alarm at the aspect of affairs; 
and the troops have received stringent orders to put down all 
disturbance. Some compromise, we imagine, will be reached, 
the Clericals fearing to proceed to extremities; but there 
will be a revolution in Belgium before there is one in Russia. 
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An International Congress has been sitting in London this 
week which claims to represent more than a million women 
all over the world. The range of subjects has been very 
great, extending from the right of women to have the vote, to 
the best way to obtain good servants; and the speeches, 
especially upon education, have been marked by much sense 
and felicity of expression, the latter virtue being specially 
apparent in the speeches of the American delegates. There 
has, however, been little debate in the true sense, and almost 
no originality. We seem to have heard all the ideas before. 
So far as we can perceive, the great wishes of the Congress 
are that women should have perfect freedom to enter 
the professions, that they should be admitted into all 
Universities, that they should be freely employed as 
inspectors, and that, in fact, as regards all gainful 
occupation the “ barrier of sex ” should be thrown down. With 
all those wishes we heartily agree, for, though we doubt 
whether more work outside the heme will make women 
happier, we are sure that if they like to try it, they have the 
right. With the other demand for perfect “equality” with 
men we cannot sympathise, for the simple reason that they 
are not equal. 


During the debate on the Irish Estimates in the House of 
Commons on Friday, June 23rd, Mr. Balfour dealt with the 
question of Irish University education, and with what he 
regarded as the three causes that made the settlement of the 
matter difficult. The first was the failure of large portions 
of the community to realise how essential the highest educa- 
tion was to the true development of any community. Next 
came the extreme Protestant objection, which was largely due 
to ignorance of what was already being done in Ireland in 
$he way of grants to Roman Catholic teaching. The 
third difficulty was the misapprehension as to the form 
of University to be set up. The University was, of course, 
not to be without chairs of philosophy or history, but these 
were to be the outcome of private endowment. Mr. Bal- 
four ended by a statement of his position on the whole 
subject. He reminded the House that before the grant 
of Catholic emancipation members of the same Ministry 
expressed opposite views on that question. It was, in fact, in 
accordance with our best political traditions that certain 
questions should be left open. Until, said Mr. Balfour, a 
change had taken place in public opinion, it would be im- 
possible to make the establishment of a Roman Catholic 
University in Ireland a Government question. He would, 
however, himself endeavour to remove one by one the diffi- 
culties in the way arising from prejudice and ignorance. 
Though we must as Unionists own to a sense of profound 
disappointment at finally realising (as we do from Mr. 
Balfour’s speech) that this great opportunity for just 
Unionist action is to be missed, we feel bound to accept Mr. 
Balfour’s decision, that the subject is not ripe. 


On Tuesday Mr. Asquith moved the rejection of the 
Clerical Tithe Bill in a closely reasoned speech. The tithe, 
he argued, had always been subject to local rates; in 1836, 
when tithe was commuted, its liability to rates was taken into 
consideration and provided for; and tithe is no more, but less, 
heavily burdened than it used to be. Again, the clergy would 
not, on an average, get more than £8 a head, a perfectly use- 
less boon. Finally, urged Mr. Asquith, the members of the 
Church of England, not the State, ought to relieve the poverty 
of the rural clergy. Mr. Long, who spoke for the Government, 
after showing that it was a fallacy to suppose that the rates 
were taken into consideration in 1836, pointed out that from 
1884 to 1897 the laity had given £4,000,000 through the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for endowments and to supply 
parsonages. He added that in the case of Scotland an Act had 
been passed in 1861 to relieve the Scotch clergy from the 
Poor-rates. We have stated elsewhere what we consider are 
the grounds on which the Government Bill can best be 
defended, and will only say here what we said last week,— 
namely, that we regret the decision of the Government to 
deal with the rating problem piecemeal. 


Later in the debate a Unionist Member, Mr. Whiteley, 
created a mild sensation by declaring that he could no longer 
support the present Government. The chief wickedness of 





es 


the Government was their dealings with the rating question. It 
was hard enough to stand the relief given to the farmers, but 
if the Government had been content to hide their shame, and 
thereby to show some slight contrition, Mr. Whiteley might 
have forgotten and forgiven their faults. Their brazen revival 
of the past offence by the new dole to the clergy was too much 
for him. “His ideal of the Conservative and Unionist party 
had been that it should maintain and preserve all the great 
institutions of the country, that it should be Imperialist in 
foreign politics, and that it should defend the rights of 
private property by a wise and judicious alliance with the 
democracy,—an alliance that should be maintained by the 
Unionist party showing that they were as ready to give great 
social reforms as their opponents. That ideal had been 
shattered.” That, of course, is not the sort of thing any 
Government cares to hear, but it would be absurd to 
exaggerate the importance of the incident. There is no 
reason to think that Mr. Whiteley’s example will be 
followed, or to believe that if the Unionist party at large is 
called to decide between him and his late leaders, they will 
give their support to Mr. Whiteley. 


On Thursday the debate on the Clerical Tithe Bill was 
resumed by Mr. Courtney, who laboured to show, in our 
opinion most sophistically, that the rates paid on tithe were 
not the contributions of an individual, but a sum reserved 
from the endowment. The parson only possessed the balance 
which was left after the payment of the rates. But this 
argument is really worthless, for it proves far too much. 
You can, of course, allege if you like that 8d. in the pound 
Income-tax is reserved out of all railway dividends as State 
property, and that the owner of railway stock is only entitled 
to what remains after that deduction, but neither in this 
case nor in that of rates on tithe is the distinction 
of any practical help. In a sense, of course, the State pos- 
sesses all our property, since in the exercise of its sovereignty 
it may tax property as highly as it likes. We, the nominal 
owners, have, that is, only the right to what remains after 
the State is satisfied. Only remember, those who insist on 
this metaphysical abstraction must apply it fairly and all 
round, and not merely use it as a stick with which to beat 
the poor parson. Mr. Courtney ended his speech by declaring 
that the Bill was “an addition to the endowment of the 
Church,” and that it placed the Unionist majority in peril 
“by alienating the Liberal Unionists throughout the country.” 
We cannot agree with Mr. Courtney here. We do not believe 
that the bulk of Liberal Unionists are, as a whole, in the 
least less sympathetic to the Church than the Conservative 
Unionists. After all, the most vehement Unionist opponent 
of the proposal to relieve the clergy is not a Liberal Unionist, 
but a Tory,—Mr. Whiteley. 


Sir William Harcourt’s attack on the Bill was partly legal 
and historical, and partly financial. The Government were 
trying to rob the ratepayers of £87,000 a year. Sir Henry 
Fowler was more moderate in language, but quite as hostile 
in intent. He instanced the great sacrifices made by the 
Nonconformists for the support of their clergy—sacrifices 
which we shall always regard as worthy of all honour and 
respect—and declared that it was unfair to impose fresh 
taxation in the special interests of the Church of England. 
Mr. Balfour’s reply on the whole subject was an admirable 
piece not only of debating, but of clear-sighted statesman- 
ship. He did not fail to show the absurdity of Mr. Courtney’s 
view as to the incidence of rates, and he pointed out that 
animosity against the Church rather than love for the rate- 
payers was at the bottom of the opposition to the Bill. In 
the end the Bill was read a second time by a majority of 
138,—314 to 176. No doubt there will be a good deal of 
fighting in Committee, but it is clear that the Government 
majority is not going to show any dangerous shrinkage. 


On Monday the House of Lords discussed the question 
whether women should, or should not, be allowed to sit on 
the newly constituted London municipalities. The Govern- 
ment left the matter open, and the House witnessed the 
curious spectacle of the Prime Minister and the Chancellor 
speaking on opposite sides. Lord Salisbury was strongly in 
favour of women being allowed to sit, and denied that 
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giving them the right was hastening their admission to 
Parliament. The Bill merely gave women that right of 
access to the new Town Councils which they possessed in 
the old Vestries. To turn them out without good reason 
was a very violent step. The new bodies, urged Lord 
Salisbury, would have a great deal to do with the housing 
of the working classes, and this was eminently a subject 
on which women could do good work. 


The Lord Chancellor replied with the thin-end-of-the- 
wedge argument. “The question at issue was not less 
momentous than this,—whether or not, for all purposes 
and in respect of all political power, distinction of sex 
or disqualification of sex should be maintained.” We are 
quite as strongly opposed to women receiving the Parlia- 
mentary suffrage or to their sitting in the House of 
Commons as Lord Halsbury, but we must protest against 
such exaggerated language as this. The matter before the 
House, as Lord Salisbury saw clearly, was solely “a point of 
convenience.” Should the new Borough Councils be treated as 
regards women representatives as if they were Vestries or 
District Boards, or as if they were Municipal Councils? We 
should not support the election of women on ordinary Town 
Councils, but we think it would have been quite reasonable 
to have treated the London Borough Councils as District 
Councils, especially as women are excluded from the London 
County Council. When the division was taken the numbers 
were 182 against allowing women to sit, and 68 in their favour, 
—majority against, 114. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer made a thoughtful speech 
on Wednesday, at a Lord Mayor’s dinner, upon finance. 
After defending his recent policy in reducing the Sinking 
Fund rather than increase taxation, Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
diverged to the subject of the gold reserve held in this 
country to meet commercial claims. The increase in the 
world’s production of gold from twenty-four millions in 1890 
to sixty millions in 1898 had been most remarkable, but he 
did not know that it bound us to keepa great unproductive 
hoard of gold ready at a moment’s notice. It might be that 
a larger stock was necessary, but if so it should not be kept 
either by the Government, which was only a banker as trustee 
for the Savings Banks, or by the Bank of Hngland, but by 
the general body of financial institutions. They should act in 
combination, which was of the very essence of the matter. It 
was a very expensive thing to hold gold in masses, and the 
cost should be borne by the general banking interest. That 
is perfectly sound, but the point is how to make the general 
banking interest do its duty whilst it is profitable to neglect 
it. About the duty there can be little question. A shop- 


keeper whose turnover increases from £1,000 a month to | 
That is the | 


£50,000 must, to be safe, keep a fuller till. 
present position, and it is not watched with sufficient care, so 
that a panic even of a few hours might produce most serious 
consequences. A man might have £10,000 in Consols or 
other gilt-edged securities and be unable to realise £10. We 
remember Mr. Walter Bagehot, wisest of bankers, saying one 
day in 1866 that he expected next morning to pay, his cabfare | 
with a broken silver spoon. 


Practically, we suppose, the danger is slight, because if a 
great panic set in the Bank would be allowed to issue incon- | 
vertible paper, that is, bank-notes guaranteed by the whole | 
credit of the State. Theoretically, however, we can imagine 
a demand for gold which would in twenty-four hours close 
every bank in London. The volume of business has been | 
expanded to an incredible degree without any similar increase | 
in the cash reserve, either of the Bank of England, or of the | 
general body of bankers. It is as if a big shop kept buying 
and selling with only ten shillings in the till. That is the 
weak place in English finance, otherwise so strong, and we are 
by no means sure that it oaght not to be looked to before any 
panic occurs. If the weak place is imaginary, why do we 
compel the Bank of England to retain even a proportion of 
gold to meet its notes? That hoard is, as Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach says, expensive to keep, yet we think it necessary 
to incur the expense. 


} 
| 
} 
} 





On Monday Mr. Chamberlain, addressing the Liberal 


Unionist Association at the Town Hall, Birmingham, dealt at 
length with South African affairs. The controversy with the 
Transvaal was not a mere squabble over the suzerainty, 
over the pecuniary interests of the Outlanders, or even aver 
the franchise. It was the situation created by the policy of 
the Transvaal Government with which they had to deal. Mr. 
Chamberlain proceeded to trace the history of our relations 
with the Transvaal, and to show how we had four times been 
on the verge of war. In 1885,at the time of the Warren Expedi- 
tion; in 1894, when, during the late Administration, President 
Kruger attempted to forcibly enlist British subjects; in 1895 
over the drifts question ; and in 1897 overthe Alien Immigration 
Law. Next, Mr. Chamberlain dealt with the Raid, and declared 
that the Johannesburg people had as good a case for revolu- 
tion as any men ever had, and if the movement had been 
spontaneous they would have had the sympathy of all 
Englishmen. But as to the Raid, nothing could be said in its 
excuse. The Raid, however, had been sufficiently atoned for- 
Mr. Chamberlain next insisted that Sir Alfred Milner had 
been selected and sent out as the best man to deal witha 
difficult question, and that “now he is there in the midst of 
intrigue and hatred we intend to support him.” Sir 
Alfred Milner had been abused in certain quarters for 
making the franchise the essential question; but he was right, 
for it is by the franchise that the gradual redress of 
grievances can be obtained without appealing to any external 
power. 


Mr. Chamberlain ended his speech by asking how the race 
animosities which unfortunately existed could be allayed. 
It could only be by going to the root of the mischief. “The 
misgovernment of the Transvaal is a festering sore which 
poisons the whole atmosphere of South Africa.” What was 
the duty of the Government? Their first duty was to try 
to secure an amicable settlement. The Government were 
absolutely unanimous as to the policy to be pursued. 
They would neither be hurried nor held back, but 
having undertaken the business they would see it through. 
“T hope,” added Mr. Chamberlain, “that the efforts of our 
loyal Dutch subjects in Cape Colony—of men, for instance, 
like Mr. Hofmeyr, who has deservedly a great influence with 
his fellow-countrymen—lI hope that his efforts and those of 
the Government, and especially of the Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony, to bring about an amicable arrangement will be suc- 
cessful.” That is a passage of good omen, and in our opinion 
the speech, as a whole, does not show that harsh and 
provocative spirit which has been read intoit by certain critics. 
We hold that every effort ought to be made to induce the 
Transvaal to yield without war, and that great patience 
should be used; but we cannot admit that the Transvaal 
Government have a right to say: ‘“ May we not do what we 
will with our own P” 














| A statue to Tom Hughes was unveiled at Rugby on Satur- 
| day last by the Archbishop. of Canterbury, who commenced 
his speech by denying him any commanding intellect, and 
continued it by a eulogy on Dr. Arnold, of whom he 
described Hughes as merely the best interpreter. That isa 
little like honouring Irving by praise of Shakespeare, and 


| though nearly true, does not suggest that Dr. Temple had any 


great love for Hughes. Mr. Goschen, however, was very 
warm, described Hughes as the most distinguished schoolboy 
who ever lived, “a hero without heroics,—modest and retiring, 
of a nature combining in an extraordinary degree the tender 
heart of a girl and the courage of a man.” That is high 
praise, and it will be allowed by all who knew Hughes well to 
have been thoroughly deserved. We have endeavoured else- 
where to indicate of what use he was to the world, a point 
which in all eulogies on him is too much lost sight of. We 
are all proud of the English public-school boy because of his 
tone, and that tone he owes, in a great degree, to the teaching 
of Tom Hughes, who convinced him that goodness is not 
necessarily inconsistent with manly character, or even with 
love of masculine amusements. Hughes made “ muscular 
Christianity,” as it used to be called, the creed of the best 
schoolboys,—of those, that is, who set the model for the 
next generation. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Friday 107. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—_-+@—— 
MORAL PRESSURE. 


+ ie real question that divides England just now is 
not the question whether the Boers or the Out- 
landers are in the right, but the question what is 
meant by moral pressure. Practically every one is agreed 
that the Boers ought to grant the franchise to the 
bond-fide resident Outlanders, and ought to place them on 
an equality with the Boers as regards political status. 
The strongest opponents of the Government, both in the 
Press and on the platform, admit, that is, that the Out- 
landers have a right to the vote on reasonable terms. Nor 
does the agreement stop here. There is alsoa virtual con- 
sensus of opinion that we ought to put moral pressure 
upon the Transvaal Government to make them yield to 
the demands of the Outlanders. No one takes the line 
that the grievances of the Outlanders in the matter of 
citizenship do not concern us, and that we have no right 
to talk about them or to try to induce President Kruger 
to finda remedy. Every one, in fact, is for putting on 
moral pressure. When, however, we begin to define moral 
pressure keen differences are at once manifest. The Govern- 
ment while using moral pressure in the way of strong 
despatches and grave representations let it clearly be seen 
that their moral pressure will in the long run be backed 
up by physical force, and that in the last resort it relies 
on force for its motive power. On the other side, 
there is a large body of men who, though they are 
sincerely anxious to use what they call moral pressure, 
grow fierce and excited at the very mention of force. 
Though moral pressure may be, and indeed ought to be, 
applied, they vehemently declaim against all idea of force. 
The notion of insisting and of deelaring that force will 
have to be used if other means fail is represented as 
“ devilish.” Moral pressure is apparently not only to be, 
in fact, purely an affair of words, but those who use it 
are to be forced to proclaim that they will under no cir- 
cumstances back up their words with acts. 


Now, with all due deference to our opponents in this 
matter, this view of moral pressure seems to us perfectly 
ridiculous. As we said last week, we feel respect for those 
who consider themselves conscientiously obliged to take 
President Kruger’s side, and who take it boldly and clearly, 
and we repeat again that we trust the day will never come 
when Englishmen will be afraid of proclaiming that their 
country is in the wrong when they honestly think her 
to be so. By all means let those who think we have no 
right to interfere in the Transvaal speak out, and let them 
denounce what they believe to be an oppressive and un- 
justifiable policy. There is sense in such action, but to 
advocate moral pressure, and at the same time to openly 
and deliberately abandon that which makes moral pres- 
sure a reality, is utterly absurd. If those who advocate 
moral pressure, but who also desire to make it quite 
plain that they will never use force, were to think of 
the questions where moral pressure has been exerted 
before, they would soon realise how entirely its efficiency 
depends upon the possibility of force behind. Take the 
case of Turkey. We put moral pressure upon Turkey in 
regard to Crete, and that pressure bore fruit. But does 
any sane person suppose that this moral pressure would 
have succeeded if we had begun by proclaiming that we 
would never use force in the case of Turkey? Ifwe had 
done so, depend upon it Turkey would never have yielded. 
It was only the knowledge that, though Europe might be 
very patient, she would in the last resort use force which 
obliged the Turks to yield. In the case of the Armenian 
massacres, on the other hand, moral pressure failed, and 
failed because, though we used an immense deal of it, it 
was quite well understood by the Turks that we did not 
intend in the last resort to use force. Moral pressure 
Was seen in that case to be a matter of words, and it at 
once became absolutely valueless. We do not, of course, 
in taking this illustration, suggest for a moment a com- 
parison between President Kruger and the Sultan. To 
do so would be in atrociously bad taste, for President 
Kruger, whatever may be his faults and however short- 
sighted his policy, is as a man worth a wilderness of Sultans. 
Abd-ul-Hamid’s character does not, however, in the least 
interfere with the truth of the proposition that if you 





are trying to induce a man, or a body of men, to do 
what they do not want to do, moral pressure with 
nothing behind it is a perfectly worthless thing. It will 
be urged, no doubt, against this view that moral 
pressure has often had an effect when used by those 
who either were not willing to go to war or who had 
not the power of doing so. Granted; but we believe 
it will be found that in these cases the Power on whom 
moral pressure was brought to bear never realised that 
war was impossible. When war is deliberately and 
in so many words ruled out of the possibilities, a strong 
man like President Kruger immediately becomes im- 
movable to moral pressure. He believes himself to be 
in the right, and why should he move from his position 
when it is made clear to him that he will never be 
forced to do so? Those, then, who advocate moral 
pressure, but say that the use of force is not to be 
dreamt of, are stultifying themselves. They are giving 
with one hand and taking back with the other. The 
advocates of unsupported moral pressure are really 
for non-interference, and would, we hold, better serve 
the interests of peace and of the Empire if they 
were to proclaim the fact. Their proposals for unsup- 
ported moral pressure are simply useless irritants. ‘The 
true issue (and it is best that it should be clearly shown) 
is between moral pressure supported in the last resort bv 
force, and non-interference, As our readers know, we hold 
that we have a moral right to exert moral pressure upon 
the Transvaal Government, and in the last resort to 
support that moral pressure by force. We also believe 
that it is politically expedient that we should exercise 
this right in order to end a situation which is seriously 
injuring South Africa, and ruining the prospects of the 
formation of a self-governing South African Dominion,— 
under the British flag, and yet as free as the Dominion 
of Canada. But granted that we ought to exercise moral 
pressure of the only kind that is effective, there still 
remains the question as to the point at which force must 
be employed. That is, of course, primarily a matter -for 
the Executive. They, and they only, know the real condi- 
tions, and know when action has become imperative, and 
can be most wisely taken. All that outsiders can say in 
the case of the Boers is, that the more patience there is 
exercised the better, and that we ought—as long as we are 
not being played with—to allow a great deal of slowness 
and procrastination to the Boers. And even if the Boers 
were at last to refuse point blank to grant the 
franchise in a fair and reasonable manner, or were 
to propose impossible conditions, we do not think that 
we ought to take immediate action. We would rather 
even then impose an interval. We would point out to 
the Boers that we had warned them that they were treating 
the Outlanders with injustice, and that on the first occasion 
on which they tried either to prevent the Outlanders from 
organising and combining, or in any other way used coercive 
measures, we should take action. But unless we are greatly 
mistaken, President Kruger will not oblige us to take 
any such steps. He will, we believe, yield to moral 
pressure, if only he is convinced that in the last resort the 
moral pressure we employ rests upon force. In spite 
of what, from his point of view, is a very natural tone of 
exaggeration, he knows quite well that the grant of the 
franchise to the Outlanders does not mean the loss of inde- 
pendence to the Transvaal, or for very many years to come 
of the loss of the present ascendency enjoyed by the Boers. 
But war means the immediate and final loss of the Boer 
ascendency. Under such circumstances President Kruger 
is almost certain to yield. The one danger is that he 
may be so badly informed as tothe intentions of our 
Government as to think our slow, persistent moral 
pressure is merely words and has nothing behind it. If 
he does, then we may be forced into taking action. 
Remember, however, that there are plenty of stages yet 
at which President Kruger may yield. It is quite con- 
ceivable that the troops may be on the sea and yet no 
war occur, for that may be the very moment chosen by 
President Kruger for his compromise. 





THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 


NGLISHMEN ought, we think, to approve the vote 
of the French Chamber on Monday. The new 
Ministry which that vote left in power is composed, at all 
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events, of sincere Republicans, and the Republic is on the 
whole at the present moment the best Government for 
France. The house of France, towards which all Conserva- 
tivesare drawn by historic feeling, has no chance, and if it had 
would in power be at once reactionary and clerical, would 
commence a series of dynastic intrigues, and would prob- 
ably excite, not only in France but in Europe, a general 
suspicion and disgust. The Bonapartes, whose chance is 
much better, would be Caesars intent on keeping power 
by a policy of adventure which in practice would lead to 
universal war. A Dictator from the ranks must rely 
upon the Army, and either give a triumph to military as 
opposed to civil government, or stake everything upon 
the result of a great Continental campaign, which might 
end, as Moltke thought it would, in the bleeding of 
the nations to death, so wrecking civilisation, or in the 
predominance of one great military Empire over the 
whole of Europe. Great as has been the disappointment 
caused by the Republic, there are still possibilities of good 
in it, and there are none visible in the alternatives. Then 
Englishmen can only honour the Ministers who, though 
poles apart in feeling, from patriotic fears have come 
together because, as they consider, the country is in danger. 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau sacrifices the largest professional 
income in France, which, amid the competition of his 
able rivals, he may never be able to regain. M. Millerand 
risks, in sitting in a Cabinet which contains General 
de Gallifet, the breaking of all the ties of his life, and the 
spread of a doubt amidst his party as to the sincerity of 
his Socialism. General de Gallifet subjects himself, after 
a quarter of a century of comparative peace, to a storm of 
insult such as, aristocrat and martinet though he is, must 
even to him be terrible. We do not prejudge him when 
we say that no man, whatever his nerves, could wish to 
revive the memory of the awful severities by which he 
suppressed the Commune ; and his acceptance of office has 
revived them. M. de Lanessan had just succeeded in 
living down an officiai scandal when his appearance as 
Minister of Marine at once made it living and dangerous. 
And all their colleagues, like themselves, know that they 
are leading a forlorn hope with this aggravation, that 
if victorious they will, after victory, be relegated to 
obscurity. They will never be quite forgiven by 
either side. Englishmen, whatever their opinions, are 
bound to honour men who, when every one else 
was shrinking, boldly stepped forward, accepted crush- 
ing responsibilities, and declared in a nobler spirit 
than Danton’s, “Let us perish, but let the Republic be 
saved.” There is hope for France as long as there are 
men among her prominent citizens who will do that. 

That the danger amply justified this strange grouping 
of such yoke-fellows, with no bond but a common alarm 
and a common resolve, is, we think, past question. Look 
at the scene on Monday. It was almost a certainty that 
if the Ministry were beaten the Republic would fall. No 
other Cabinet combination was possible which could have 
tried to secure even a compromise in the Dreyfus case, let 
alone fair justice. M. Loubet, it was clearly intimated, 
would either resign, in which case there was every 
risk of anarchy and a dictatorship, or he would appeal to 
the Senate to grant him a dissolution, an alternative 
keenly dreaded by two-thirds of the Chamber. Never- 
theless, so bitter was the antagonism to the Republic, so 
deep the passion which had been aroused by the four 
years’ controversy over the Dreyfus affair, that the 
Ministry was saved only by a majority of twenty-six, and 
this though many of their Socialist opponents abstained 
from voting. The Chamber, too, presented the aspect 
which in France so often precedes revolution. Insults 
flew like bullets in a battle, and were of the kind which 
in France show that men in their fury have lost all con- 
trol of themselves, and are for the moment insane. 
Assassin was not the hardest epithet employed. “TI will 
not bear with men like these,’ shouted M. Mirman, and 
half the Chamber cheered. 

There is a stronger proof yet. Have our readers 
reflected what the selection of General de Gallifet to be the 
pivot of a Radieal Republican Cabinet really means? It 
means that so complete is the ascendency of the Army in 
Krance, and so clear was its hostility to the Republic, 
that the one hope of saving the Constitution was for Re- 
publicans to accept a General who was hated by all 
Republicans, but who. if he took office, would keep his 





oath, and whom the Army, partly from admiration, partly 
from terror, would obey. General Gallifet has aecepted 
the Republic ; but by his character, by his history, by all 
his convictions, he represents militarism in its extremest 
form. His idea of dealing with insurgents is to shoot 
them down, and then execute any of their wives holding 
the same opinions. M. Waldeck-Rousseau in his first 
speech almost openly acknowledged his repugnance to 
such an appointment, but there was no alternative. There 
must, said the Premier, be silence in the Army, and there 
must be discipline, and “in the absence of any lively 
competition ” for a post of infinite difficulty he had chosen 
the most determined disciplinarian in France, a man, we 
may add, whose very name drove the anti-Republicans 
into a paroxysm of fury, because they relied on military 
disorder, and theught that under him military disorder 
at any rate would be impossible. We know no more 
pointed proof of the position of the Army in France 
than that it should be possible for General de Gallifet to 
become Minister of War in a Repuvtican Cabinet, with 
M. Millerand as his colleague by his side. 

Will they succeed in saving the Republic? We have 
no confidence, believing that the danger to that system is 
permanent because of the national character, which 
craves for an individual leader; but we think the Ministry 
may last long enough to liquidate the Dreyfus case. 
The policy agreed on is pretty clear. It is to insist 
that the new Court-Martial shall hold itself bound by 
the decision of the Court of Cassation, in which case the 
acquittal of Captain Dreyfus is unavoidable ; to acquit, and 
probably to restore, Colonel Picquart, in whose favour 
General de Gallifet has already taken strong steps; 
but to avoid the Courts-Martial which would be necessary 
if Generals Billot, Mercier, Boisdeffre, Gonse, Pellieux, and 
the rest were prosecuted for perverting the course of 
justice. One of those Generals, Mercier, may be tried for 
the distinctly illegal act of communicating secret intelli- 
gence to the Court-Martial of 1894, one more may be 
removed from active employ, and none will be trusted with 
high commands; but there will, we fancy, be no more 
trials. That course involves, no doubt, a failure of justice ; 
but the trials would evoke such agitation, and such a con- 
flict between civil and military ideas, that statesmen may 
reasonably doubt whether the gain to the country from 
the punishment of the guilty would be equal to the 
demoralisation always a consequence of fierce social con- 
flicts. If the Ministers adhere to this policy during the four 
or five months in which they are free of the Chambers, one 
hardly sees whence effective resistance is to come. There 
will be no pivot for it except the trial at Rennes. The 


Army in France never disobeys the Minister of 
War, and is not likely to break its rule when 
that Minister is a General who will go to the 


guillotine rather than pardon a breach of discipline. 
Threatening a Premier is one thing, and threatening one’s 
superior officer because he is also a Minister is, in military 
eyes at all events, quite another. As to the civil popula- 
tion, it can do nothing but riot, and riots with the troops 
all ready to fire are not as arule of great political import- 
ance. Disobedience in ordinary civil life there can hardly 
be, the bureaucracy in France, whenever the Ministry is 
strong, being nearly irresistible. It is impossible to be 
sure of Frenchmen, but we should say the new Ministry 
would hold the country in a grip so strong that the 
second trial might be got through in safety, and that then 
the parties would fall back into rank and all things go on 
in their ordinary half-satisfying, but still interesting, way. 
This opinion, however, is a result of calculation, and the 
man who calculates a problem in French politics is sure to 
omit or miscount one factor, the incalculable violence and 
suddenness of French emotion. 


TITHES AND RATES. 

HE Government are finding, as we felt sure they 
would find, the extreme inconvenience caused by 
their decision to deal with the rating question, not asa 
whole, but piecemeal. The Clerical Tithe Bill has already 
met with a great deal of opposition in the Commons, and 
has led to the resignation of a Unionist Member; and it 
is evident that the so-called unfairness to the rest of the 
ratepayers is going to be strongly pressed. Again, the 
Unionist Borough Members will be excited by all sorts of 
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specious allegations that the towns are being sacrificed to 
the country. In such an atmosphere of sophistry and 
misrepresentation it is extremely important for the 
Government to be able to put a clear and plain argument, 
and one which can be understood by the ordinary elector. 
But, unfortunately, the form of the Bill and its exclusive 
character make clear and plain arguments very difficult. 
The proper way to reply to a speech like that of Mr. 
Asquith is to raise the whole question of rural rating, 
and to show the grossly unfair and privileged position 
enjoyed by the owners of personal property. When Mr. 
Asquith stated that tithe had always been subject to 
rates, and then asked why tithe should now be exempted 
unless the object was to increase the stipends of the 
clergy, he made for the moment a very strong point. 
The proper answer was, of course, to ask why personal 
property, which up to 1840 was legally, if not actually, 
subject to rates, had been allowed to go free, and why 
the whole burden had been shifted on to land and tithes. 
But the special and particular scope of the Bill prevents 
this turning of the tables upon personal property, and 
so the Government had to fall back upon the poverty of 
the clergy,—which, though true enough and deplorable 
enough in all conscience, is not the proper argument. 
Just as in the case of agricultural land, when there was 
no need to ask for a dole because the farmer was poor, 
s0 now the poverty of the parson need not be insisted 
upon. What is wanted is even-handed justice in rural 
rating generally. When that is achieved the grievances 
of the agriculturist and the parson disappear automati- 


cally. Neither has any cause to demand pity and 
consideration. They ought only to ask for fair 
treatment. But this fair treatment can only be effec- 


tively claimed and defended under a general scheme. 
An occasional and special Bill like that now before 
the House is necessarily invidious and partial in appear- 
ance. 


Since, however, the Government are now committed to 
passing their measure, it behoves them and their loyal 
supporters to make the best fight they can. In order to 
do this, one thing is of the first importance. That 
is to push aside all the fine-drawn arguments about 
historical burdens and the like to which the Opposition 
are beginning to treat them, and to stick to the plain 
common-sense of the question. The House of Commons 
is always inclined to be too metaphysical, and in ques- 
tions of taxation this fault is specially conspicuous. 
Members vie with each other in discovering subtle 
reasons for declaring that the incidence of rates or taxes 
falls in some non-natural way. In order to prevent this 
monstrous growth of sophistry, the essential thing to 
remember is that the common talk about the land, or the 
tithe, or the house paying the rates, or the rates falling 
on them, is a mere slipshod phrase of convenience. In 
reality, of course, no inanimate thing does or can pay 
rates. Rates are always, and necessarily, paid by a man, 
by a human being, the possessor of gold and silver or its 
equivalents. It is the living human hand that pays the 
taxes, not earth or bricks and mortar. When we say the 
land or the house pays, we merely mean that some 
individual pays in respect of them. They are the measure 
by which the amount on the demand-note is calculated. 
But it will be said:‘ What is the good of this distinction; 
it is obviously true in fact, but the correction of the 
phrase is immaterial.” We do not think so. We believe 
the distinction to be very important for a clear under- 
standing of the matter, and we believe that we can show 
that a great deal of the error and injustice connected with 
rural rating rests upon a kind of muddled belief that 
the land and the tithe pay the rates. It is indeed owing 
to the failure to remember that rates can only be paid by 
“‘hungering, thirsting men,” and not by stocks and stones, 
that personal property has managed to escape from local 
taxation. The original Acts by which rates were imposed 
recognised the fact clearly enough. As the Act of 1840 
(3 and 4 Vic. cap. lxxxix.*) declares, summarising the state 
of the law in 1840, the inhabitants of parishes “as such 
Inhabitants, are liable in respect of their Ability derived 
from the Profits of Stock in Trade and of other Property.” 
That means, of course, that each inhabitant was liable to 
pay rates according to his means. The notion, however, 





® This Act was wrongly cited by us last week as 3 and 4 Vic. cap. lxxxiv. 





that it was not the inhabitant who paid, but visible 
property within the parish, soon led to personal property 
slipping out of the burden, and to men only paying 
rates on land, houses, and tithes,—things which without 
too great a violation of common-sense could be said to 
“ pay rates.” The percentages of an auctioneer or stock-in- 
trade could not easily be said to pay rates, but it was 
quite easy to say and think that Blackacre paid rates to 
support the poor of the parishes, instead of saying that 
the occupier paid the rates in respect of his ability derived 
from Blackacre. But mark the result of this metaphysical 
juggle. Very soon people got to say that the rates were 
an hereditary burden on Blackacre, and finally they urge 
that the local authority has “a reserved share” in that 
“parcel of land called Blackacre.” Thus we get to the 
present state of things, under which the general ability of 
the inhabitant to pay (i.e, his income) is no longer the 
measure of rates, and only houses, lands, and tithes are 
made to contribute. Yet even then the Act of Parlia- 
ment remembers, though, as it were, by an effort, that 
inanimate things do not pay taxes, and when in 1840 
the burden was riveted solely on realty and tithe, it 
is upon “the vicar” and “the occupier,” and not merely 
upon the tithe, or the land, or the house, that the 
burden is placed. 


This being the case, it seems to us that the Government 
ought in defending their measure never to speak of lighten- 
ing the burden on tithe, which can no doubt be made to 
seem like voting an increase to the revenues of the 
Church, but to take their stand upon the fact that they 
are doing something to relieve the injustice of making 
the parson pay in respect of his ability, while so many 
other ratepayers are not rated in respect of their abilities. 
The parson is, as a rule, made to contribute to local pur- 
poses in accordance with his ability, for it is very seldom 
that he has any income beyond his tithe. He pays, that 
is, what is neither more nor less than a local Income- 
tax of so much in the pound on his total income. He, in 
fact, does exactly what the Acts of Elizabeth and 
Charles II. meant him to do,—i.e., he contributes accord- 
ing to his pecuniary ability. This would, of course, be 
fair enough if the rest of the inhabitants did the 
same; but they do not. Let us take a village in whicy 
there is a retired soldier living on a pension of £500 a 
year, a doctor making £500 out of his practice, a solicitor 
with a professional income of £500 a year, and lastly a 
parson with a living from tithe worth £500 a year also. 
In all probability these men will live in houses with 
grounds rated at the same annual value. Now it is clear 
that it was the original intention of the law that all these 
persons should contribute each according to his ability,— 
z.e., according to his worldly means. But what happens, in 
practice, is something very different. Let us follow the rate- 
collector at his work. He rates the retired soldier, the 
professional men, and the vicar all on the same footing 
for their houses and grounds. Then he, in effect, tells 
the soldier and the professional men that he has quite 
done with them, but adds that be must trouble the vicar 
for another cheque for a rate on his £500 of tithe,—7.e., on 
his total income. Can it be said that this is fair, and 
ought we to let any talk about historic burdens and 
“reserved shares” blind us to the injustice? The 
real facts of rural rating are a cruel absurdity. 
In respect of agricultural land men pay as they pay in 
respect of no other property, while the vicar pays in 
respect of his total income, and all the professional men 
and Rentiers pay infinitely below their ability. These are 
wrongs that ought all to be righted, and can only be 
righted by a large measure. As we have said before, we 
hold that the parson has a wrong; but it would be better 
not to right it in isolation, and so strongly do we feel this 
that we would, as a matter of tactics, prefer to see the 
present Bill withdrawn. If, however, that is impossible, 
then let the defence of the Government measure be placed 
on firm ground. Let it be shown, as it can be, that the 
Government is making no mere dole to the Church, 
but is doing an act of justice to a certain class of 
ratepayers. If that point is steadily insisted on, the 
Opposition will have no victory in argument, and the 
Government will get the good sense of the nation on their 
side. 
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THE DECAY OF THE REPUBLICAN IDEAL. 


VERY remarkable change has passed, and is pass- 
ing, over political opinion throughout Europe. All 
through the “forties,” “ fifties,” and “sixties ” the ideal 
of genuine Liberals, the system towards which they looked 
with hope and a certain enthusiasm as of the youthful, 
was Republicanism. If only the Monarchies would take 
themselves away, and men organised under a wide system 
of suffrage would govern themselves through themselves, 
then everything would go right, war would cease, oppres- 
sion would be regarded as loathsome, and the economic 
miseries of the multitude, which were as clearly perceived 
then as they are now, would gradually be removed. Those 
who are most interested in good government, it was said, if 
once in power, would almost by unconscious action secure 
good government. There was, too, a prevailing notion, 
especially among the cultivated Liberals, that Republic- 
anism was the noblest form of government, that there 
was something base in allowing privilege, or admitting 
that the mass of mankind were not only incompetent to 
rule themselves, but incompetent except when favoured 
by infrequent accidents to select wise rulers. Those impres- 
sions produced in 1848 a dozen abortive revolutions, and in 
1871, when in France a great defeat had shattered the pres- 
tige of a dynasty, a successful one, and they regulated for 
more than a generation the aspirations of all who, whether 
from misery or from thoughtfulness, are unable not to 
aspire. At present, though they are not dead, and indeed 
cannot die, they have been profoundly modified, and may 
almost be pronounced ina state of catalepsy. The universal 
arming of the peoples, which produces a sort of natural 
demand for a Commander-in-Chief; the rise in Germany, 
of a strong Monarchy, ruled in succession by two most 
interesting individuals, Bismarck and William II.; the 
remarkable diffusion in Austria of belief in the Grand 
Referee; the usefulness of the Monarchy in Italy as a 
preventative of disunion ; the steady growth in power and 
visibility of autocratic Russia ; and the immense popularity 
of the British Queen,—have all tended to revive, both in the 
masses and the reflective, the belief that there is a force 
in Monarchy which neither logic nor ridicule suffices to 
disprove. However indefensible by argument, the insti- 
tution has succeeded, and in the midst of so many failures 
an institution which succeeds always attracts to itself 
something indistinguishable from loyalty. A tolerance 
has grown up for even the aberrations of Monarchy, and| 
if it shows itself oppressive or ridiculous there is more 
regret than scorn. 

At the same time, to strengthen this feeling there has 
been a decay of respect for Republicanism in two ways. 
It has not appeared either in Europe or the New World 
any nobler than Monarchy. France since it became a 
Republic has repeatedly fallen into the hands of inferior 
jobbers, who have not conquered, have not founded, and 
have not in any way whatever proved leaders of mankind. 
They have not even kept clear of the dirtiest pecuniary 
corruption. They have not made their country as strong 
as her conqueror, and of late they have shown a disposition 
to coquet with Pretorianism ; that is, in the opinion of all 
Liberals, to go further backward than even reactionaries 
wish to go. There is certainly nothing noble in the present 
position of France. America, it is true, has been more attrac- 
tive, for in her great Civil War she developed magnificent 
patriotism and endurance, she produced in Lincoln an 
almost ideal Republican chief, and her astounding increase 
in strength has removed from the general mind the im- 
pression that Republics are always weak. The effect of 
her example has, however, been seriously weakened by the 
corruption rampant in her great cities, by the extreme 
slowness with which she produces great men, and by 
her almost entire failure to solve the greater economic 
problems. 

For there can hardly be a doubt, we imagine, that one 
main cause of the popularity of the Republican ideal in the 
last generation was a belief, not always formulated but 
always operative, that Republican institutions would solve 
the economic problem, would produce comparative equality 
of conditions, would prohibit. economic misery, and would 
immensely facilitate the diffusion of property. Taxation, 
it was thought, would be lighter, dangerous accumulations 
of wealth would be infrequent, and the mass of mankind, 





who, instinct tells us, must always labour if the earth is 


to yield her increase, would perform that labour under 
conditions favourable at once to happiness and to in- 
tellectual progress. The recent experience of white man- 
kind has not verified those anticipations. The Americans, 
who seemed for a moment likely to realise them, have 
turned aside to try a colossal experiment in individualism, 
which, whatever its ultimate result, has for the present 
increased the disparities of fortune to an amazing degree, 
so that there are now individuals with the income of ten 
thousand prosperous workmen, that the opportunities and 
careers open to all men have been seriously diminished— 
through Trusts—and that there is danger of a whole 
community consisting only of capitalists and those 
to whom they give orders. That development occur- 
ring under Republicanism, and being concurrent with 
an astonishing development of the passion of pity, 
has begun to shock the reflective, while it has so 
struck the imagination of the European masses that it 
has seriously increased the spread of Socialism, which 
seeks happiness not through the freedom which is the 
root of Republicanism, but through excessively strict 
combination, in which the freedom of the individual is 
sacrificed to the hope of wellbeing for all. The example of 
France again is, in the economic respect, no counterpoise to 
that of America. She does not, indeed, produce crops of 
millionaires or organise gigantic Trusts, but she has 
made of money an unprecedentedly strong solvent of 
equalitv. Her upper class were never so luxurious, her 
lower class never since the Revolution so heavily taxed 
or so conscious of economic inequalities. The Republic, 
in fact, has solved no economic problem; while it is 
probable that owing to the increase in the thirst for 
physical comfort the sense of economic misery is more 
instead of less acutely felt. In France also, therefore, 
men are turning from questions of self-government to 
consider plans which are all, whatever their details, 
variants of Collectivism, to be carried out only by a 
rigid combination fatal to the Republican ideal. 


The immediate consequence of these disappointments 
in the hopes of men has been a decay of confidence in 
Republicanism, and an increased toleration for Monarchy 
even in its more decided form. It is curious that it 
should be so, for Republicanism is consistent with a 
hundred methods of government, and the great States 
have only tried two, one in which the Executive is always 
responsible to the delegates of the people, and one in 
which responsibility is only exacted at fixed intervals, 
while the defects of Republicanism do not prove the 
absence of defects in Monarchy. The human race, how- 
ever, sO inventive in the domain of creeds, has never 
shown itself inventive as regards methods of government, 
aud at present displays a singular shrinking from any 
method which has once failed, even though it succeeded 
for long periods. It seems unable or unwilling even to 
think of any plans of government except confiding the 
Executive to a hereditary Monarch or confiding all 
practical power to representatives of the people. Limited 
Monarchy has never been really tried except in England. 
Honest elective Monarchy has never been tried at all, for 
the Monarch in Poland was not elected by the people. 
Senatorial goverament—that is, practically a self-renewing 
Cabinet—is never so much as mentioned though once so 
splendidly successful. Democrats still shrink from, though 
they occasionally discuss, pure democracy—that is, a 
Referendum for every decree, taken once a month— 
while Cabinet government, though it shows symptoms 
of becoming a very real and strong method of ruling, 
has never been organised or acknowledged as an adopted 
system. The peoples consider only Monarchy and Repub- 
licanism, and, for the reasons we have indicated, the 
favour of Republicanism declines, with a grave result, we 
fear, in an increase of political hopelessness, and therefore 
a decrease of political energy. 





UNTRIED PRISONERS. 


NY] OTHING, perhaps, in the Dreyfus case has so 
Bi startled and shocked the English public as the 
treatment of Colonel Picquart. The wrong done to 
Captain Dreyfus was in the first instance unintentional. 
By whatever road the Court-Martial came to their conclu- 
sion, and whatever may have been the violation of justice 
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involved in the means by which they were induced to take 
that road, there is no reason to doubt that the verdict was 
the verdict of men who believed that a crime had been 
committed, and that it had been brought home to the 
prisoner. But in Colonel Picquart’s case there was no 
trial, and consequently no proof of guilt. He was placed 
in confinement in order that the truth of the charges 
brought against him might be examined, and there those 
who ought to have pushed on matters allowed him to 
remain. He was out of the way,—powerless to do any 
more mischief if he were guilty, powerless to tel] any 
inconvenient truths if he were innocent. In hundreds of 
leading articles all over England the iniquity of thus 
punishing a man in advance on a mere hypothesis that he 
might have done the things with which he was charged 
was held up, and rightly held up, to the strongest con- 
demnation, 

The authors of these articles have some unpleasant 
reading provided for them in the last Report of 
the General Bar Council, and in the letter from 
Mr. Montagu Crackenthorpe which appeared in the 
Times of Monday. The Picquart case turns out to 
be the pattern for a great number of cases in this 
country. Not, indeed, as regards the supposed motive 
of detention. In England our sins are sins of careless- 
ness and stupidity, not of malice. But to the prisoner 
who is kept in prison without trial the motive of his 
detention is a matter of very secondary moment. It is the 
fact of imprisonment that he resents, and properly resents. 
There is one right of which, whether innocent or guilty, 
he can never justly be deprived, and that is the right to 
be tried. Yet in a great many cases this right is denied 
him for months together. In 1897, Mr. Crackenthorpe 
tells us, reckoning prisoners tried at the Assizes only, 
there were one hundred and twenty cases in which the 
imprisonment before trial exceeded sixteen weeks. Fora 
third of a year one hundred and twenty presumably 
innocent persons—thirty of them were ultimately acquitted 
—lay in gaol, not by way of punishment, but simply from 
the absence of any authority whose business it was to try 
them. In 1898, according to the Report of the Bar 
Council, twenty-seven untried prisoners were in gaol for 
more than sixteen weeks on the South-Eastern and Home 
Circuits alone, and of these nineteen had lain there for 
more than eighteen weeks and one for over twenty-four 
weeks, 

We can imagine nothing better calculated to bring 
the administration of justice into contempt than the 
state of things which is here revealed. Imprison- 
ment is of necessity the punishment to which we 
have to look as the principal deterrent against crime. 
Yet how can we do more to deprive it of this 
character than by making it follow, not upon con- 
viction, but upon accusation. We show how little we 
think of it in this character by the freedom with which we 
deal it out to persons who, for anything we know to the 
contrary, may be perfectly innocent. In some cases we 
give the untried prisoner a longer term of punishment 
than we give to one who has been convicted. In all cases, 
probably, we make the punishment more severe in the one 
case than in the other by whatever difference there 
is between knowing the worst and fearing the worst. 
Under any circumstances it is unsatisfactory that 
possibly innocent men should have to undergo some 
measure of confinement in preparation for trial, but it 
is far more unsatisfactory to know that, owing to our 
own vicious arrangements, this preparatory imprison- 
ment is greatly and needlessly prolonged. In the 
words of the Report of the Bar Council, “prisoners 
are kept waiting their trial in gaol for unreasonable 
lengths of time ; many innocent persons are thus punished 
without trial, and even the guilty are punished before they 
are tried.” Mr. Crackenthorpe enumerates four mischiefs 
belonging to this system over and above the wrong done 
to those of the prisoners who turn out, after all, to be 
innocent. There is, first, the risk of a miscarriage of 
justice owing to lapse of memory on the part of the 
witnesses; leading, as it does, to discrepancies between 
their evidence at the trial and the depositions taken by 
the Magistrates. They may be as anxious as ever to tell 
the truth, but after an interval of weeks or months they 
may have forgotten some of the material facts. Secondly, 
there is the cost to the community of maintaining the 





prisoner, and possibly his wife and children, during this 
needlessly prolonged detention. Thirdly, there is the 
interposition of a long period between apprehension and 
conviction, and the consequent loss of the moral ‘gain 
which comes when punishment follows swiftly upon crime. 
And lastly, there is discredit brought on the law by the 
frequent discharge of a convicted prisoner immediately after 
sentence has been passed, on the ground that his punisb- 
ment has already been greater than his deserts. Any one of 
these results would constitute a grave indictment against 
our criminal system, but all of them together are out- 
weighed by the irreparable wrong inflicted on innocent 
prisoners. When aman is acquitted four months after 
he has been charged, who will take the trouble to distin- 
guish between imprisonment before trial and imprisonment 
after trial? The impression left on the popular memory 
is much more likely to be that “he got six months for 
something or other,” and that is an impression which 
may work the ruin of a whole life. 

The root of all these evils is the Circuit system. In 
many parts of the country the Assizes are held only three 
times in the year, and the intervals that separate one 
Assize from another vary from two months to five. Con- 
sequently, a man who is committed too late for trial at the 
Assize immediately following must remain in prison until 
the next Assize, so that the wonder really is that the 
periods of imprisonment before trial are not even longer 
than they actually are. “To this uneven division of the 
year,” says the Report of the Bar Council, “ and the long 
intervals occurring before the summer and autumn 
Assizes, is due the long detention in gaol of prisoners, 
both innocent and guilty, awaiting trial,in violation of 
the spirit of the Constitution and at considerable cost to 
the State.” It is plain, therefore, that the remedy must 
be sought in one of two directions. Either Assizes must, 
be multiplied, or some substitute must be devised for 
them. Mr. Crackenthorpe enumerates several suggestions 
which have been offered under one or both of these 
heads. Mr. Justice Stephen long ago proposed that 
the jurisdiction of Quarter Sessions should be en- 
larged, that the Assize towns should be regrouped, 
that Quarter Sessions should be held every five or six 
weeks, and that one of these Sessions should always be 
held ten days before the Assize. By this means the local 
gaols would be cleared at least everyeight weeks. Sir Henry 
Poland, followed by the Bar Council, suggests a Criminal 
Court for each county, in which Judges of the second 
rank should sit four or six times a year, to try all except 
the most important cases,—these last being reserved for 
the Judges of Assize. Other proposals point to a further 
enlargement of the jurisdiction of Quarter Sessions, with 
provision for the appointment of Chairmen of sound legal 
training whose decisions would command confidence, and 
to the extension of the discretion vested in Magistrates to 
admit prisoners to bail. On the whole, Mr. Crackenthorpe 
and the Bar Council are probably right in thinking that 
the time has come for larger reforms in our system of 
criminal judicature than can be effected without more 
inquiry than the Government or Parliament can usefully 
undertake. Royal Commissions have fallen into some 
discredit of late, owing to the ridiculous craze for making 
them “ representative”; in other words, of setting men 
whose answers to every question can be foretold to under- 
take an impartial inquiry. But Royal Commissions need 
not be formed on this plan, and in the case of a reforma- 
tion in our system of trying prisoners there would be 
little temptation to resort to it. Of all the subjects that 
call for inquiry as a prelude to legislation, none seems 
so urgent as this, and we greatly hope that Ministers will 
not allow the Session to come to an end without an 
announcement that such a Commission is to be 
appointed. 








THE INFLUENCE OF “TOM BROWN.” 

fFNHOSE old friends of Tom Hughes who were present at 

Rugby last Saturday when his statue was unveiled by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury must have been well con- 
tented with the proceedings; but to us, who count ourselves 
among those old friends, there was something wanting. So 
many praises seem to crowd out the real and very great 
service which Hughes rendered to his own and after genera. 
tions. “Tom Hughes,” a title so universally given him that it 
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seems affectation to use any other, was not a man who 
thought deeply, or reasoned profoundly, or possessed any 
unusual intellectual gift beyond a certain felicity of 
humorous expression. Nevertheless he did most valuable, 
perhaps invaluable, work. He, more than any other man, 
made the modern schoolboy. The schoolboyishness which 
endured in-him throughout life enabled him so to interpret 
tbe thoughts of Dr. Arnold—a much greater man, but some- 
thing too much of the schoolmaster—that they caught the 
imagination, and thenceforward affected the conduct, of a 
whole generation of schoolboys, who, if the thoughts had not 
passed through the medium of Tom Hughes’s schoolboy 
nature, might have rejected them with distaste. He took 
away from good counsel its flavour of priggishness, from 
piety its taint of sanctimoniousness, from the virtues their 
colouring of separateness and self-righteousness. He con- 
vinced schoolboys that it was possible to be manly, and truth- 
ful, and pure, and even religious, and yet remain healthy 
schoolboys still, with muscles in their frames longing for exer- 
cise, and ferment in their hearts, and vague aspirations in their 
brains, all leading to confused and over-rapid conduct. His 
boys, the boys he would have all boys be, were far removed 
from little men, were not too sensible, or too reflective, or too 
scholarly for the majority of boys to admire. They were just 
boys like other boys, who could play and quarrel and fight, 
and make friendships and enmities unreasonably, and neglect 
work, and even on occasion commit grave faults, but with 
this difference from their predecessors, that they held the 
manly virtues to be “ good form,” and each in his degree 
strove to found conduct on them. That was, in substance, 
the teaching of the whole school of “ muscular Christians ” to 
which Mr. Hughes always belonged, but he, and he alone, 
made it palatable, or indeed in favourable cases delightful, to 
average schoolboys, who before Dr. Arnold’s and Tom Hughes’s 
time had no rale to go by which they could heartily accept, 
They thought Christianity a rule for Churches, not for them. 
He cleansed life for them without making it either tiresome 
or monastic, He, in fact, gave tone to schoolboys and school 
life, and this with such success that his teaching spread like 
fire in stubble till it affected every great school in the country, 
and burned down even into lesser schools, where the conditions 
for its taking hold were much less favourable. The good that he 
und the master to whom he owed so much thus accomplished is 
incalculable. There was serious danger before their time either 
of a continuance of the neglect which had done such serious 
mischief to the older generations, or of a substitution for it 
of the Lycée system, which makes of French lads prigs with- 
out self-reliance, and gives them a disposition the moment 
they are set free to run riot in pure enjoyment of their free- 
dom. There is no recoil in after life from the teaching of 
Tom Brown. The result has been at least two generations of 
men much more manly, sincere, and actively good than the 
generations which went before them, with very little priggish- 
ness, and a tendency towards a sane kind of philanthropy— 
there are plenty of insane and half-sane kinds—which is even 
curiously strong. It seems to us that this is a great, even a 
splendid, service for a man to have performed, and that Tom 
Hughes performed it we have no doubt whatever. Without 
him Dr. Arnold’s teaching would have been regarded as a 
mere counsel of perfection, very sound, very wise, but too 
good for this world. Whether he was a great man of letters 
we do not care a jot, or whether he had “the commanding 
intellect” which the Archbishop of Canterbury in his speech 
at the ceremonial rather needlessly denied him, any more 
than we care whether or no he failed in Parliament, whether 
“Tom Brown at Oxford” is realistic, or whether Rugby in 
Tennessee was a Raleigh-like scheme or rather an ill-judged 
speculation. He set the mould for schoolboy life to ran 
in, and set it right. No doubt there are defects in his 
plan as it has worked out which Dr. Arnold did not intend. 
There is too much worship of athletics, and we shall always 
maintain—though there are wise men who oppose us—that 
boys in public schools might be induced to acquire a little 
more positive knowledge than they do; but these are trifles 
compared with the fact that the public opinion of any great 
English school is now almost invariably healthy, and inclined 
to compel healthiness where it does not naturally exist. 


Wewonder whether any one will ever arise to do for Board- 
schools, especially those of the great cities, what Mr. Hughes 





did for Rugby and its rivals. We fear he is needed. Itisa 
subject of which little is said, but we suspect that amidst the 
infinite efforts to improve them, efforts highly creditable to 
their promoters, even when they end only in suggestions for 
new subjects where there are already too many, the necessity 
of creating in them a good tone is a little neglected. The 
tone is not very bad except as regards the extraordinary 
tolerance in some schools for foul language, which the 
respectable poor tolerate even less than their superiors; but 
we hear every now and then odd things. Experienced persons 
tell us that the public opinion of many urban Board-schools is 
not half hard enough towards the meaner vices; that boys are 
not boycotted sufficiently for lying, cheating, and even thieving; 
and that some sharp discipline from the lads themselves 
is required to put down gambling, which spreads in some 
schools like a poison, making all forms of study, and even of 
amusement, seem insipid. The difficulty of dealing with 
such evils under the conditions is, of course, enormous. The 
children scatter the moment school is over, there is a wall of 
separation, carefully maintained by the parents, between the 
good und the indifferent, and the system of castes is carried 
to bewildering lengths. Brahmins and Sudras do not keep 
more rigidly apart than some of these castes in our London 
Board-schools, and the opinion of one caste has absolutely 
no weight with another. The early age at which boys leave 
school, too, tells against the formation of strong opinion, as 
does in many cases the fatal influence of the homes,—though 
be it observed that where drink is absent the parents rarely 
lose the feeling that they would like their children to be 
better than themselves. Still, in every community there will 
always grow up a general body of opinion, and any one who 
could affect it for good, as Hughes did in the higher class, 
would do incalculable service to the country. Mr. Horsfall, 
a Manchester philanthropist, who has devoted great atten- 
tion to the subject, seems to think the object could be 
attained by setting before the children examples of excellence; 
but where is the genius who can make those examples as 
attractive as they are in “Tom Brown’s Schooldays”? That 
seems to be the crux. Tracts are no good; we want stories 
that the children will read of their own motion, and, reading, get 
a higher view of what their own tone should be. It would be 
a great thing if even lying could be made to seem to Board- 
school boys a shameful form of cowardice, and gambling a 
dirty device of the clever for depriving the foolish of their 
coppers. Bad language certainly could be put down as vulgar, 
the slightest precept of caste, if once appreciated, being in- 
stantly obeyed. Perhaps some woman with a genius and un- 
usual knowledge of the actual child heart will arise among us 
who can do the work, or rather—for that is the true path—so 
fascinate the children that they can be induced to do it for 
themselves. If she ever does arise, and succeeds as Hughes 
did, she will do more for good education than the hosts of 
devoted men who with so much benevolence and so little 
judgment continually press for a wider curriculum, forgetting 
that the boy who can really read as a public-school boy reads, 
write easily and simply, and cipher as well as his sister does, 
is master already of the instruments for learning anything. 
It is tone, not knowledge, that we now want in Board-schools, 
and it was tone which Hughes with his breezy, humorous, 
easily read narrative imparted to the life of our public schools. 
He will be remembered, and rightly remembered, when a 
good many of his intellectual superiors have passed into the 
oblivion which is, fortunately, the destiny of 99 per cent. of 
us all. 





MEDIUMS AND DECEPTION. 

E have read with much interest a work entitled 

“Essays in Psychical Research,”* by “Miss X,” a 
member of the Psychical Research Society, and evidently a 
very keen investigator into what, for lack of a better term, 
we must call occult phenomena. “ Miss X ” considers that 
there has not been the progress in psychical research that we 
might have expected in a scientific age, and that the promise 
of the early “spirit-rapping” period has by no means been 
fulfilled. Not that “ Miss X” herself is a believer in what is 
technically called spiritualism. She keeps an open mind, 
and sees that there are not a few quite different phenomena 
combined in the mass of things which most spiritualists 





* Essays in Psychical Research. By Miss X. London: George Redway. 
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lump together as constituting evidence of the supernatural. 
She also sees that it is qnite possible to account for 
even one class of phenomena by very different hypotheses. 
In all these respects, indeed, “Miss X” is eminently sober 
and even scientific, and we should think she would make a 
good investigator. We think we can account for the little 
progress made in the questions about which she is so 
greatly interested. On the one hand, they have been taken 
up by unintelligent people and by dishonest people who 
saw in these phenomena an easy means of parting fools 
from their money. “ Miss X” quotes Mrs. Howitt as saying 
years ago: “If anything can kill it, it will be the follies and 
contemptible meannesses of the spiritualists themselves.” 
Since then spiritualism has become more of a regular trade, 
especially in America. The present writer has passed through 
more than one street in the “ modern Athens” in which the 
names of professional spirit-mediums, healing mediums, 
alchemists, palmists, and allied callings are to be found on 
at least every other door-plate. The majority of such 
persons are ignorant and audacious quacks who simply make 
a living out of the credulous men and women whom Nature 
seems to produce with never-failing vitality from age to age. 


Such persons have not only discredited the curious 
phenomena which are not so much the special prodact of 
our time as the recrudescence of well-known facts of former 
ages, but they have especially discredited them in the eyes of 
those who ought to have been the first to take up the strange 
facts with a view to treating them from the point of view of 
science. Here and there genuine scientific men have investi- 
gated occult phenomena, men like Sir W. Crookes, Dr. Alfred 
Russel Wailace, Dr. Charles Richet, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
Professor William James, and others. But it cannot be said 
that the majority of scientific men have made the most of a 
great opportunity. Huxley showed how unscientific a so- 
called scientific man can be when moved by deep-rooted 
prejudice; for, in reply to the invitation of the Dialectical 
Society, he said that he would as soon listen to the “chatter 
of curates and old women” as sit down to investigate new 
phenomena out of his range. Why the sneer at curates and 
old women? Surely the true man of science does not sneer 
at any fact, however strange, or even unwelcome, it may be to 
him. His motto should be that of Spinoza, neither to dislike 
nor to like, but to understand. We cannot help thinking 
that in this case Huxley disliked the phenomena in question 
because they disturbed a theory of the universe about which 
he had made up his mind. In any case, we cannot help 
thinking Huxley’s attitude unfortunate, and wishing that he 
and other men of science had been willing to bring their 
trained minds to bear on facts, or at any rate alleged facts, 
supported by evidence which would be accepted in any other 
field of inquiry, the necessary inferences from which are of 
great, if not of vital, importance to mankind. 


And now, having, as we think, suggested an answer to the 
question which “ Miss X ” asks at the outset, we should like to 
take her own case as supplying a reason for a somewhat less 
harsh judgment of the so-calied professional medium than is 
often passed, or than we may be credited with being willing to 
pass. Judging from the record of her powers which she displays 
before us in this volume, and which, as she says, are in many 
cases connected with her need to visualise, ‘‘ Miss X” is what 
might be termed an imperfect medium. Oar readers will 
remember that admirably worked-out story by Mr. Howells, 
“The Undiscovered Country,” in which Egeria Boynton is 
used by her enthusiastic father as a medium in the dingy house 
in Boston,—just such a house as has been referred to above. 
The girl is too honest to pretend to do anything she cannot do, 
and the jubilant pride of Boynton himself is caused by tricks 
played on him both by Ford the journalist and by the valgar 
landlady of the establishment. But in the next exhibition 
of her powers, at the Shaker community, Egeria, after 
beginning well and having every reason to maintain her 
reputation—for it is a test séance arranged by her father— 
breaks down before the more rare and difficult phenomena 
are undertaken. If we are not mistaken, though evidently 
very different in physical organisation, ‘“ Miss X ” would act 

in much the same way. She has remarkable and unusual 
powers, beyond a doubt. She scents the fragrance of 
mignonette whenever she pours out cold fresh water. She 
is an expert in crystal-gazing. She has a prescience which is 





very rare, for she foresees events and discovers lost or hidden 
objects. But, so contracted are her powers, so conflicting is 
the evidence before her as to all these phenomena, that she 
practically comes to the conclusion of Dr. Richet, “I do not 
know.” This is of course a conclusion impossible to the 
enthusiast. He must know. He must have persuaded him- 
self not only of the fact of the phenomena, but of the 
explanation. He must have a philosophy, a body of doctrine, 
available which he can expound to his listeners. Now, we 
take it, “Miss X” has neither a philosophy of the 
phenomena, nor is she able to carry her powers up to the 
point where they would be accepted as striking by the most 
sceptical. She is, in a word, like Egeria Boynton, and she 
would be liable to break down in the last resort before any 
supreme test. 

Fortunately, “Miss X” is not a professional medium, but 
an independent lady. But supposing, knowing that she had 
gifts beyond those of moat persons, she had determined to be 
a professional medium. Or, supposing that some other 
person, with exactly the gifts with which she is endowed, had 
entered that career. She would have entered it in perfect 
good faith, as Boynton and his daughter did. The phenomena 
would have been produced with all but unfailing accuracy up 
to a certain point. The medium would then have been 
tempted by motives which appeal to all of us,—love of success, 
personal curiosity, the desire to follow up a track to its ulti- 
mate limit, tocarry on the performance into regionsof theoccult, 
the door into which, as a matter of fact, Nature had sealed up 
against her. Then comes the temptation to fraud in the 
case of the person who exhibits for money, and it must be 
almost irresistible. The audience which has paid expects 
something for its money. How fatally easy to slide imper- 
ceptibly beyond natural bounds, and to claim powers with 
which one is not endowed! Weare inclined to explain the 
singular incidents in the exhibitions of Enusapia Paladino 
on this hypothesis rather then on that hinted at by “ Miss 
X.” That Eusapia Paladino had and has some extra- 
ordinary gifts is quite certain, and, of course, she knew of 
them before she began to sit under the supervision of pro- 
fessors. Would not such a woman, especially a Southern woman, 
with a comparatively low estimate of direct trath, have very 
easily glided on from phenomena which she could really pro- 
dace to those which she thought she might possibly produce, 
but which, when it came to the point, she found she could 
only produce by fraud? Recollect all the cireumstances,— 
the observers there, the idea of doing something wonderful 
that no human being has ever done before, added to the 
consciousness of real power. We do not think that in such 
circumstances the fact of fraud is at all strange, or that it 
ought to weigh very heavily against the mass of phenomena 
that are unquestionably genuine. That there was imposture 
in connection with the oracles of Greece and Egypt is prob- 
able. But that imposture did not prevent those oracles from 
being treated seriously, as were similar events in all countries 
throughouttheancient world. We must ridour minds of theidea 
that these things recorded by “ Miss X” are abnormal. Rather 
is our modern experience abnormal, and the occult phenomena 
are the normal experiences of mankind. In such experi- 
ences we may expect to find fraud, as in trade we must 
be prepared to find adulteration and short weights. But we 
think these phenomena may be partly explained on the hypo- 
thesis we have set forth, and in any case we are not absolved 
from the serious investigation of the phenomena themselves, 
if we claim to be governed by true scientific principles. 





PIONEER NATURALISTS. 

Y EWS of the death of Mr. John Whitehead, the eminent 
hi field-naturalist and collector, comes from the island of 
Hainan, off the Southern Coast of China. He had gone to the 
Far East with the intention of completing the exploration of 
the fauna of the Philippine Islands, but as the insurrection 
was still in its acute stage, he made his way to Hainan. There 
he and all his collectors fell sick of the deadly fevers rife in 
the island. “I fear,” he wrote in his last letter, “that I 
shall have to flee from this terrible and most unhealthy spot; ” 
but it was too late for flight. The Chinese soldier who 
brought the letter to the coast was the only one of the entire 
purty who escaped the sickness, and the leader died on 
Jane 2nd. 
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Mr. Whitehead was a representative of a class to which 
scientific natural history owes a debt, and whose life and 
adventures are often among the most attractive of all records 
of exploration. The business of the naturalist-collector is to 
acquire and bring back to the museums of Europe new or 
rare instances of animal life. The range of his activity is 
only bounded by the extent of his knowledge, unless, as in the 
case of Mr. Whitehead, he prefers to limit his efforts to some 
special branch of inquiry. 


Mr. Wallace’s first expeditions to the Far East were 
made with the object of collecting, and the history of his 
travels embodied in “The Malay Archipelago,” like the 
late C. Bate’s “ Naturalist on the Amazons,” was only a 
brilliant summary of years of patient labour, during which 
tens of thousands of specimens were collected for the use of 
the museums of England. The risks run in this pursuit are 
far greater than those of ordinary travellers for travel’s sake, 
or by sportsmen when in search of big game. The very 
nature of their quest leads them into regions unexplored and 
uninhabited on account of their remoteness or the dangers of 
the climate. Mr. Seebohm’s discoveries among the birds of 
the tundra are among the few instances of modern additions 
to this branch of knowledge made without risk to life. Most 
of the regions in which the naturalist-collector now spends 
his time are in the area of the tropical forest, whether on 
continents or islands in either hemisphere; and in these 
lands of mystery and twilight, of high temperature and 
torrential rains, the natives themselves can scarcely endure 
the trials of the climate. Yet the collector cannot make 
flying visits. When he goes to a new district, he 
goes to stay. He must form a camp and a permanent 
headquarters; must there prepare, pack, and despatch his 
specimens; write his notes on their appearance when first 
obtained, for the guidance of those at home; and 
label, index, and describe them, so that the scientific 
naturalist at home may find each item complete in itself. 
Examples of the care and ingenuity of the collectors are so 
common that they excite little surprise amongst those who 
receive the work at home. Those less conversant with the 
accurate methods of the modern naturalist will not be slow 
to appreciate his power of taking pains. Recently, for 
example, an expedition was made up the Congo, under the 
authority of the Congo Free State, to explore and collect the 
fishes of that river. A very large number were taken, of 
strange shapes and strange colours, each being consigned as 


soon as possible to glass cases filled with spirits of wine, which | 


were then sealed. Unfortunately the spirit, which preserves 
the form of the fish, does not preserve their true colours. 
This needed the supplement of a painted picture done upon 
the spot. In the tropics decay sets in so rapidly that there 
is always a risk that some rare, perhaps irreplaceable, speci- 
men might be injured if kept out of the spirit long enough 
to have its portrait painted. Consequently the cojlector of 
these fish did a “‘colour-note” of the more striking parts of 


each, grouping many of these notes on the same sheet of | 
of many are not round, but | 


paper, and as the eyes 
irregular in shape, the eye of every fish and frog was painted 
accurately beside the rough sketch or colour-note, of its 
proper shape and tint. 


Unlike the author of “The Malay Archipelago,” whose 
discoveries ranged from the capture of the “ largest, the most 
perfect, and the most beautiful of all butterflies” to the 
anthropoid apes, Mr. Whitehead confined himself to the study 
of birds. In the woods his genius for outdoor observation 
was equalled by his skill in managing the natives whom he 
employed. His eye was so keen that no new species ever 
seemed to escape it, and his patience such that he could 
“outwait ” even the sulky children of the woods. If they sat 
down and refused to move, he sat down by their side and 
waited till they changed their minds. In the Philippines he 
worked for months in forests under perpetual rain, at a 
height of 5,000 ft. Yet the specimens he brought home were 
as perfectly preserved as if he had been at work in the rooms 


of the British Museum. Not the least of the trials of the | 


pioneer naturalist is that he is,asarule, alone. The collector’s 
life outside the beaten track of travel is one long series of 
experiments and minor adventures. 
new expedition from the temporary camp, comes from the 
initiative of the man himself, as inclination or reflection 


Each day’s work, each | 


suggests. Two are toomany for such conditions. You cannot 
defer to a friend as to whether you shall go to the top of a 
mountain or only half-way up. Mr. Whitehead always made 
his expeditions alone, from the first humble beginning, wen 
in Corsica he discovered a new nuthatch and added it to 
the list of European birds, to the final journey to Hainan. 
He visited Borneo, climbed the great mountain of Kina Balu, 
and brought back forty-one new species of birds from that 
region. He also explored the birds of the island of Palawan, 
where he found more new species. But his most interesting 
work was in the Upper Philippines. In this expedition he 
made the most striking ornithological discovery of recent 
times,—the great forest eagle of Samar. The only skin of an 
adult bird of this species is that sent home by him, which is 
now among the treasures of the British Museum of Natural 
History. It is far too precious for exhibition, but its portraits 
and dimensions are given in the Jbis in a paper by Mr. 
Ogilvie Grant. Its combined weapons of beak and claw 
are more formidable than those of every other bird, and its 
weight about one-half greater than that of the golden eagle. 
Like all forest birds, it has short wings, but the length of 
the body is no less remarkable than its weight. Some of the 
most interesting of the smaller Philippine birds collected by 
Mr. Whitehead are shown, together with their nests, in the 
cases in the bird gallery at the Museum, among them 
being a series of sun-birds, diminutive creatures with the 
colours of humming-birds, but of more prosaic shape. That 
called after its discoverer has a black head, with purple 
iridescence, a black back, and a crimson belly; others are 
scarlet, purple, black, and yellow. 

But the nests of these little birds, which Mr. Whitehead 
obtained and sent over to this country in perfect condition, 
together with the leaves to which they were attached, are 
more interesting than the birds themselves. Many of them 
are of shapes and materials quite unlike any seen elsewhere, 
and absolutely different from any of the “stock designs” of 
nests made by European birds. Some of the “ flower- 
peckers’” nests are shaped like a flat purse or alms bag. 
The entrance to this is not on either side, but in the end, in 
which is a slit through which the little bird creeps into the 
flat-sided bag. This is suspended from a branch, or from the 
inside of a large drooping tropical leaf, which completely 
hides the nest from in front. The most beautiful is that of 
the blood-breasted flower-pecker, which, like others, hangs 
from a large fleshy leaf. It looks as if made up from small 
| square fragments of dead rose petals (though this is not the 
real material), the colour being that of “old rose.” How the 
material is fastened together is not obvious, but apparently 
by weaving over it single threads of spider’s silk. The 
inducement to undertake these expeditions is usaally pure 
love of discovery and, in a minor degree, the taste for 
“collecting.” The time must be approaching when there 
will be no more unknown birds or beasts to discover. Then 
the explorer will perforce fall back on the less exciting search 
| for new insects, or new plantsand flowers. The botanists and 
florists have still a field before them, and a new orchid is a 
| valuable discovery, and a new dye or fibre plant potential 
wealth. If the green indigo, reputed to exist in some country 
in the Far East, were found, its discoverer’s fortune would be 
made; and a real rival to indiarubber, or a substitute for 
Manila hemp, would enrich a whole community. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 
———-&-—— 
WHAT AN AUSTRALIAN SEES IN LONDON.—I. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,—It seems, no doubt, an impertinence for a visitor to say 
that Londoners do not understand London; but it is certain 
that some aspects of the great city, at least, are scarcely 
realised by those who are most familiar with them. Lon- 
doners are part of London. Familiarity has a curiously para- 
| lysing effect on the very senses. What is seen constantly 
ceases to be seen. And London is, for Londoners, too near 
| and too familiar to be quite adequately realised. So an 
| Australian visitor who steps out of his train, say, at Waterloo 
or at Charing Cross sees quite another London to the citizen 
| who has walked through the crowded Strand to his office for 
perhaps twenty-five years. The Australian has the ad- 
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vantage that he is familiar with other horizons. His 
standard of comparison is new. He sees the wonderful 
city with wondering eyes, sensitive to every detail in the 
scale, the colour, the movement of the amazing scene on 
which he looks. The Australian, perhaps, is better fitted for 
realising London if he comes to it across the Continent. The 
great cities of the Continent, tawdry, loose-fibred, ill-governed, 
with their odd jumbling of many centuries and of many 
schools of architecture, quicken the sense of the grave, 
ordered, sober, yet stately and full-volumed life of London. 

Londoners themselves—the citizens, not the city—first 
arrest the Australian’s attention. They are a vigorous race, 
well dressed, fresh coloured, with the air of men who 
have found their vocation and are absorbed in it. The crowds 
have a perplexing aspect of youthfulness,—or, at least, of 
fresh-coloured and unspoiled life. The strain of life is at 
least as great in London as anywhere in the world. The 
pace of affairs, the volume of business, the scale of interests 
dealt with, can be equalled nowhere else. Yet there are few 
wrinkled faces, or round shoulders, or grey beards, and almost 
nothing of city pallor. There must be,if not some antiseptic 
virtue in London smoke, yet some compensating quality in 
the English climate which makes a Londoner of a given age 
look fresher, carry himself more erectly, and seem less ex- 
hausted than an American, an Australian, or a citizen of 
Berlin or of Paris of the same number of years. It may be, 
perhaps, that the imagination affects the physical vision, and 
the Australian sees the Londoner through what may be called 
the lens of the Empire of which London is the brain and the 
heart. But certainly he fancies he sees in the figures that 
pass him in the streets of London the stamp and bearing of 
an Imperial race. For stature, erectness, and look of grave 
capacity the men of no other city—and the present writer 
has seen many great cities—can compare with Londoners. 

The sense of the size of London itself comes slowly. The 
city is seen, of course, only in sections, and the sense of that 
far-stretching province of streets and squares, that mighty 
Sahara of house-roofs, does not readily steal into the 
imagination. There is no eminence from which one can 
iook down and see, running clear around io the horizon on 
every side, the Imperial city. London seen on a clear day 
f1om a balloon, or—perhaps better still—seen from the same 
elev .tion at midnight, its streets mere ribbons of stars, must 
be one of the most amazing spectacles on the globe. If any 
one wants to get, on easy terms, some sense of the scale of 
London, let him take his stand on the hill in Greenwich Park, 
just below the Observatory. The river curves like a 
gigantic gleaming horseshoe at his feet. It is fretted with 
the masts of ships. In the curves of the river lie folded the 
great docks, from St. Katherine’s far to the west, to 
the East Indian Docks to the east and Millwall Docks 
almost under the observer’s eyes. One sees a vast far-running 
pavement of roofs on which, with a curiously softening 
effect, lies the London haze, half smoke, half fog. And, 
stretching in a curve from west to east, rises a mighty 
forest of masts! The sea itself, the spectator knows, is twenty 
odd miles distant. Yet in no great harbour in the world has 
the present writer, at least, ever seen such a mighty crescent 
of masts as that which is seen, rising from a pavement of tiles 
and chimney-tops, in the very heart of London. What a city 
is this whose mere docks are on a scale which—measnured, at 
all events, by the fleets which they hold—outrun the great 
harbours of the planet ! 

Is London picturesque? The poets have not yet discovered 
London, and this in spite of Wordsworth’s— 

“Earth hath not anything to show more fair,” 

written on Westminster Bridge. No painter has succeeded in 
translating London into terms of art. The first hasty im- 
pression of the visitor—the impression carried away by the 
present writer when, fifteen years ago, he first saw London— 
is one of drab-coloured, or rather smoke-coloured, common- 
place. It isacity of mean streets. The great buildings of 
the city lack space in which to be seen, London has no 
acropolis rising steeply from its centre to give physiognomy 
to its landscape. The city wears an obscuring veil of fog. 
Its Abbey, and the great moon-like dome of St. Paul’s, are 
smoke-tinted. But the eye grows wiser with seeing. A 
closer acquaintance with London shows it to be amazingly 
rich in all the elements of the picturesque. The very haze 





which so often lies upon it gives a sort of mysterious 
perspective to its streets. Its parks in June, for leafiness 
and verdure, are a perpetual feast to eyes familiar with 
the browns of an Anstralian landscape; and to find 
such wide stretches of green turf, and forest trees, and 
fowl-haunted water in the stony heart of London itself 
isa matter of delighted amazement. The Continental idea 
of London is that it is a city of sordid streets and character- 
less architecture. But London architecture scarcely has 
justice done to it. The modern world, it is sometimes 
said, has lost the art of building cathedrals. What has 
really perished is not the art which builds cathedrals, but the 
religious mood which requires them. The skill which designed 
Mr. Street’s noble hall in the Law Courts could have built a 
nineteenth-century cathedral, and Barry’s magnificent tower 
at Westminster delights the eyes which are familiar with the 
west front of Cologne Cathedral. And the truth is that 
London is being rebuilt, and rebuilt in the characteristic 
British fashion, without any blowing of trumpets, and by the 
energy and enterprise of private citizens. No Haussman has 
arisen to reconstruct London: London, it may be suspected, 
would not tolerate a Haussman! But everywhere vast 
buildings are arising, stately and ornate hotels, cliff-like piles 
of mansions, long, curving street facades, such as some in 
Westminster, which can scarcely be rivalled in Europe. 

Still the chief charm of London, to an Australian 
coming from a raw continent and half-hatched cities, 
is its antiquity. The city is scribbled over with literary 
and historic characters. One stumbles across them every- 
where, and they make London a sort of illuminated 
missal. At almost every street-corner the chord of some 
classic memory is struck. Here Goldsmith lived. There 
Lamb lies buried. Through that window Charles I. 
stepped to his scaffold. This is the garden where Shake- 
speare places the famous scene of the York and Lancas- 
trian roses. There is no end to these associations! New 
ones are discovered by the delighted visitor every day. 
He walks in an enchanted city of memories. 

This aspect of London reaches its climax in, say, the 
Abbey. For an Australian, indeed, with a reasonable 
equipment of literary knowledge and a touch of realising 
imagination, the experience of sitting through a service 
in the Abbey is very curious. The preacher’s voice 
flows in stately cadences over his head. He sees before 
him a stretch of commonplace modern heads, bonneted 
or bald. But it is the other congregation—silent and only 
half seen—that impresses the Australian! The three Can- 
nings stand there, looking down on the scene. Beaconsfield, 
with downward-hanging brow und cynical smile, as though 
sneering at the unconscious divine in the pulpit. Peel, disguised 
in an absurd Roman toga, in oratorical attitude with uplifted 
hand, looks as though addressing the unheeding audience on 
his own account. The elder Pitt, too, though speech is frozen 
on his marble lips, is about to pour the thunder of his eloquence 
on the startled air. A life-sized effigy of some Chancellor of 
the Tudor times, with ruff and pointed beard, lies near 
brow on hand. The sermon has made him drowsy! The 
Australian imagination is busy with the unseen audiences of 
other centuries which people the abbey,— Kings, and 
warriors, and saints, and poets. There Ben Jonson might 
lift his serene brow, unmoved by passion; or Gay peep slyly 
behind one of the pillars. 

Many of the churches of London are tragic in their empti~ 
ness and coldness. They lie like stranded ships while the 
stream of human life flows unheeding past them. They 
resemble electrical centres out of which somehow the 
electrical energy has slipped. But, from the purely 
picturesque point of view—its power to affect the imagina- 
tion—the service in Westminster Abbey is unique. Its con- 
gregation of dead Kings, and Queens, and statesmen beneath 
the stone floor is in such contrast with the living audience in 
fashionable attire above that same pavement. 

London impresses the Australian visitor, on the whole, as 
an Imperial city; rich, stately, picturesque, the home of a 
strong-bodied, strong-brained race, the fitting crown of. the 
greatest Empire known to history. There is, no doubt, 
another London than that the visitor finds in the West-End, 
and one not quite so picturesque. There must be, indeed, 
many Londons, some of them sad enough. One gets a hint 
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of these as he looks down from a railway carriage on the 
house-roofs below the level of the embankment. Here are 
whole provinces of houses, in scale equal to entire cities, 
almost literally submerged. Their inhabitants, like Keats’s 
fallen Saturn, must dwell “far from the breath of morn and 
eve’s one star.” Where do the little children play who dwell 
in that tangle of narrow lanes, lying low under the shadow of 
great railway embankments? There must be districts in 
London which resemble circles in Dante’s Inferno. There is 
one square mile of London, it is said, on which no less than 
one hundred and twenty thousand human beings live! Life 
can be neither civilised nor Christian under such conditions. 
But if London has its “problems,” it has also a wealth, a 
stateliness, a strength and volume of energetic life, a 
princely beneficence—as its amazing charities prove—which 
bas never been paralleled in human history.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. iH. FitrcHert. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
———--—-— 
THE CONVENTION OF LONDON. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I think you will agree that the question, what rights 
England has in or against the South African Republic, by 
reason of the right of entry and residence stipulated for 
British subjects and other foreigners by the Convention of 
London, deserves a thorough inquiry. Does that stipulation 
in this case carry as a coroliary rights of interference which 
it does not carry when occurring in a treaty between Euro- 
pean Powers? I understand you to answer in the affirmative 
because, whether by their terms or in practice, commercial 
treaties between European Powers are less permanent than 
the Convention of London must be considered to be. To 
this I reply that the duration of a stipulation does not 
affect its interpretation or force so long as it endares. 
That principle would clearly hold in private law, and 
international law is so far from requiring any looser 
principle that, on the contrary, if where there is no Judge 
the strictest maxims of interpretation were not adhered to, 
international agreements would mean anything or nothing 
at the will of the stronger party. But it cannot be admitted 
that the right of entry and residence stipulated in commercial 
treaties between European Powers is not a permanent one. 
If such a treaty expired or was denounced a new one would 
have to be concluded, and can any one imagine that a right 
which we have enforced on China at the point of the sword 
would ever be abandoned in the intercourse of Europe? 
At the same time, when differing from a _ paper 
like yours which always commands our respect, and in 
general cur adherence, one has to ask oneself how the 
difference can have arisen. In the present instance the 
cause is probably to be found in a tendency which may be 
remarked in our national methods of dealing with foreign 
affairs. Neither in domestic nor in international matters are 
legal agreements everything. In domestic matters Parlia- 
ment sets them aside on sufficient cause shown; and inter- 
nationally, since there is no Parliament, States mast for 
themselves sometimes appeal to higher principles. When 
such a case arises the English love of legality is apt to lead 
us into justifying the course taken by straining some Con- 
vention into what it never meant, nor can fairly be made to 
mean. It is the international application of the same spirit 
which in our Civil War of the seventeenth century caused both 
pirties to overstrain constitutional principles and precedents. 
Hence, perhaps, some of that reputation for pharisaism 
which clings to us abroad. The habit has a bad reaction 
in ordinary times, when there is no occasion for denouncing 
our Conventions, but every occasion for observing them, even 
to our hurt, till a state of things arises which is not merely 
disagreeable, but in the strictest sense intolerable. Onur 
relations with the South African Republic illustrate what has 
been said. There is no reasonable question but that the 
Republic has tried all along to wriggle out of the Convention 
of London, but we on our side have tried to impose on that 
Convention readings which every impartial authority has pro- 
nourced to be quite untenable. Notably has this been the 
case in the instances of the Aliens Law and the dynamite 
monopoly, and now comes the argument that we can demand 








the franchise for the Outlanders, not for overmastering 
reasons of State, as the only solution of a grave crisis, but as 
a legal right involved in Article 14. This, on the one hand, 
makes the Boers doubt our good faith in professing not to 
wish to abrogate the Convention, and, on the other hand, 
helps us to slide into war by blinding our eyes to the fact 
that, while we talk only of the Convention, we are in 
truth already invoking reasons of State, to employ which 
is the first step towards war. I should like to add a 
few words on arbitration, as applicable between England and 
the Republic. That there cannot be arbitration between a 
paramount State and a subordinate one has been asserted, 
but, so far as I have seen, without any reason given, nor can 
I see any reason for the assertion. The two points to be 
considered are the composition of the Court and the questions 
to be submitted to it. I think that in England we shall all 
agree that the Court ought to be composed of jurists chosen 
by the parties, and of an umpire to be named by those jurists, 
and not of any foreign Power or of persons chosen by any 
foreign Power. Before such a Court I would send any par- 
ticular question, but not, as there is too much reason to think 
is desired at Pretoria, the general interpretation of the Con- 
vention. A general interpretation given by arbitrators would, 
in effect, be a new Convention, which, if needed at all, isa 
matter only for diplomacy.—lI am, Sir, &e., 

Chelsea, June 28th. J. WESTLAKE. 

[Professor Westlake is unintentionally not quite fair to us. 
We were most careful not to base our right to demand the 
grant of the franchise on Article 14. We merely urged 
that the Boers could not take up the attitude,—‘ We did not 
want the Outlanders here, and never asked them tocome, and 
if they will intrude themselves into our country it must be at 
their peril,’ and to use the consequent arguments; because 
they are bound absolutely by the Convention to admit all 
white immigrants. Professor Westlake in the Pall Ma!l 
Gazette also urged that the Convention gave no better right 
of entry than does any ordinary commercial treaty. We 
contended that it did (and this contention he does not meet in 
his letter), because commercial treaties between equals can be 
denounced by either side, whereas the Boers cannot denounce 
the Convention, which is the essential basis of their existence 
as an autonomous State. This, in our opinion, makes the 
whole difference, and does give the Outlanders a different 
and better status than that of foreigners in a country like 
France or Germany, which can always denounce the com- 
mercial treaties by which they agree to admit foreigners.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 


ROYAL NAVAL ENGINEERS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The letter on the above subject published in the 
Spectator of June 24th, and signed oddly enough “ Vincet- 
Veritas,” has certainly appeared at a most opportune 
moment, as it should serve to illustrate to everybody, and 
especially to those Members of Parliament who will be 
interested in the naval debates which may be expected 
shortly, the character of the opposition to the proposals 
put forward by these officers, ‘* Vincet-Veritas ” appears 
to wish it to be understood that the proposals of the 
engineers are quite novel, whereas the demand for them 
has been steadily growing for something like thirty years, 
and it would be advisable to inform your readers that they 
have been officially recommended by such eminent naval 
officers as Admirals Cooper-Key, Commerell, Dowell, and 
Fellowes, and it is perfectly well known to the engineer 
officers that many Admirals, Captains, with executive officers 
of lesser rank, strongly support them at the present day. I 
ask your readers to consider if, in these days of huge battle- 
ships and “ mighty cruisers,” it is not essential to efficiency 
and discipline that the authority of the engineer officer should 
be supreme in the engineering department of those ships. 
This result is to be attuined by giving the engineers executive 
rank and authority; that is to say, they must take their 
place as, and with, military men,—always, of course, sub- 
ordinate to the Captain. Is that not a too ridiculous 
state of things which places highly educated officers of 
a great scientific branch—and with a relative rank equal 
to that of the Commander of a ship—in such a position 
that they may be overridden by a warrant-officer or 
even bya bluejacket? Circumstances may arise where this 
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may be necessary in time of action, but such a condition of 
things in the ordinary piping times of peace is simply intoler- 
able. The fact is, there is room for a great scientific corps in 
the Navy, quite as much as, if not more so than in the Army, 
and the sooner reformers of all shades—the Admiralty 
included—give their attention to the matter the better it will 
be for the country. ‘“ Vincet-Veritas” in pars. (c), (d), and 
{e) of his letter simply gives himself away, for most of the 
points mentioned therein are the very ones raised by the 
engineers, who readily admit them, but who—for the well- 
being of that great Service which they, as well as the execu- 
tive officers, have thoroughly at heart—are struggling with 
all their might to get them altered. “Vincet-Veritas” is 
distinctly misinformed when he states that the subordinate 


ranks have had noclaims advanced on their behalf. Inaprinted | 


statement issued by the engineer officers, an important 
suggestion has been put forward by them on _ behalf 
of the stokers. The engine-room artificers are thoroughly 
well able to take care of themselves, and they are quite satisfied 
that they have the goodwill and support of their own officers. 
As you truly point out, your readers may well be reminded 
of the remarkable manner in which Mr. Kipling has handled 
this subject. He, at least, may be regarded as independent, 
and his language was indeed most significant. May I be 
permitted to quote a very small portion from “ A Fleet in 
Being ”?—“ The cruel extra work on stokers, not to mention 
the engineers, who at all times are worked pitilessly, is in 
peace no more than merely brutal. In war it would be 


dangerous” ; and—“ However it might have been in the old | 


days, when men clung obstinately to sticks and strings and 
cloths, the newer generation, bred to pole-masts, know that 
he is the king-pin of their system.” We are all aware of the 
steps which the medical officers of the Royal Navy, and also 
of the Army, felt compelled to take in defence of their own 
interests. Engineer officers have so far done nothing in this 


way, and would undoubtedly be loth to do so, but if the | 


Admiralty persist in turning a deaf ear to the views ex- 
pressed on their behalf, there is no knowing what may 
happen, for the profession is now thoroughly aroused over 
this matter, and the engineers will never rest until their 
department is placed in such a position as will enable it to 
carry out its duties and bear its responsibilities in a manner 
satisfactory alike to themselves and the country.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Fiat JUSTITIA. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The letter that you publish from “ Vincet-Veritas” in 
the Spectator of June 24th is evidently written with the inten- 


officers of the Navy have no duties to perform in connection 
with the engine-room staff when they are not employed on 
what I may term departmental work. Nothing can be 
further from the truth, and if your correspondent is a naval 
officer he must know it to be so. To make a long story short, 
it may at once be said that the whole of the duties in connec- 
tion with the engine-room ratings are ‘‘*by arrangement” 
carried out by the officers and non-commissioned officers of 
the engine room staff, with the exception of the instruction 
that they receive in drills and the use of arms. It is this 
“by arrangement” method that is so strongly disliked by 
engineer officers; they may do all the drudgery in connection 
with their men’s clothes, hammocks, mess-decks, bathrooms, 
&c.; they may bear in silence the curt faultfinding on Sunday 
morning when their divisions are inspected ; but when it comes 
to parading the British sailor before an admiring public, then 
the engineer is relegated to the background, and only the 
favoured executive is allowed to appear as the hero of the 
Navy. The letter of “ Vincet- Veritas” is a survival or revival 
of the old rancorous spirit that used to scowl upon the 
engineer when he ventured on the upper deck in daylight, 
and he was watched to see if he made black marks with his 
boots, so that he might be ordered below again to his dark 
den on the lower deck.—TI am, Sir, X&c., 
AN ENGINEER OFFICER. 


THE MAHDI’S TOMB. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—If the most “questionable” of Gordon’s acts are so 
little open to question as those cited, his admirers can sleep 


’ 


in peace, Owing to the omission of references to the source 
from which they are taken, I have been unable to find 
Gordon’s own record of the incidents quoted, and therefore 
cannot tell what view he himself took of his own action in 
either case. As to the destruction of the water-wheels, that 
seems an obviously necessary act of warfare to bring about 
the submission of the enemy, and is very similar to the 
starving out of atown. He himself records (“‘ Colonel Gordon 
in Central Africa,” p. 263) how he seized the wells of the 
*‘ Leopard ” tribe, and forced them to come in :— The detach- 
ment of the Leopards are without water, and have been so 
fora day. Iam sorry for it, Consider it as we may, war is 
a brutal cruel affair...... The poor fugitives cannot stand 
the thirst, and are coming down one by one to the water. 
Ao at This tribe would rise in rebellion, though it had 
never been molested by the Government. The effect of 
crushing it will be great...... never before have they 
been so disastrously situated.” How deeply Gordon felt for 
the people of the Soudan is clear from these journals, which, 
it must be remembered, were never intended to see the light; 
e.g., he says, p. 259: “I am afool, I dare say, but I cannot 
see the sufferings of any of these people without tears in my 
eyes.” Again, in putting down the slave raids Gordon repeated 
his tactics of seizing the water-supplies (ibid, p. 367), and 
though this entailed great suffering, it saved more. In another 
place (p. 113), speaking of his Chinese experiences, he points 
out that Hope Grant, by refusing to surround the Chinese 
for humanity’s sake, lost many men at the time, and had also 
to fight the same enemy again. Humanity would have been 
| far better served by his doing as Gordon did,—cutting off 
the Chinese retreat. With respect to the use of cannibal 
troops for the purpose indicated, where are the facts to be 
found? ‘The incident, as stated by Canon MacColl, comes 
under the same category as the blowing of Indian mutineers 
from the guns, and, if excuse is needed for either, the latter 
| deserves less excuse, as being the act of a Government and 
intended as a punishment not as a preventive. If the inter- 
ment of a few probably not very pious Moslems in the bodies 
of cannibals prevented the despatch of many hundreds more 
to Jehanum (or elsewhere) before their time, surely it is an 
excess of sentimentality to object to the method? What 
Canon MacColl says about the possibility of Gordon’s conduct 
in the Soudan lowering the name and character of Christians 
in the eyes of Moslems, is only calculated to raise a smile 
when we read the following passages :—‘“ The Darfurians were 
so fanatical that they would never let a Christian into their 
country, but now they ask me to send Christian Governors” 
(ibid, p. 239); “Darfur is now governed by a European” (thatis, 





: . : : ib hristian sent by General Gordon), “and it is owing to 
tion of conveying to your readers the idea that the engineer | adi nrg a ‘ ) 8 


him that it has remained quiet, but if some native, that is 


Mahommedan, is sent to succeed him...... a rebellion 
will probably break ont” (Colonel Stewart, “Report on 
Sondan,” 1883); ‘‘ Everything one does is known, and the 


only regret is that I am a Christian” (“Gordon in Central 
Africa,” p. 300). Is it not also a well-known fact that alone 
among Christians General Gordon had his name inscribed on 
the walls of the Caaba at Mecca as worthy of the prayers of 
good Moslems? May I, in conclasion, be allowed to quote a 
passage from the “ Jewish Intelligences” of December, 1889, 
above the signature T. Z., who, describing a conversation 
with a well-informed and travelled Mahommedan, says :—*“ I 
asked him if he had known General Gordon? He gave a 
deep sigh and said, with tears in his eyes, ‘ Did you also know 
that noble man of the Old Book (the Bible)? ..... How 
astonished and edified I was with his conversation! How 
humble he was for such a great Pasha! The rich and poor, 
the free and slave, were alike his children....... Ob! the 
English lost a great man, it is true, but we unhappy Mussul- 
mans have lost in him a benefactor, a father, and a servant of 
the trne God. Before I knew him, I hated the Christians, 
but Gordon has taught me to love them; and I see more 
clearly every day that a religion which makes such heroic, 
faithful, and disinterested men, can only be a religion 
coming from the true God. And, believe me, the whole 
Mahommedan world has felt, and still feels every day, 
|; the painful loss of the noble defender of Khartoum.’ ”== 


i] . 
Lan, Sir, &c., 





Uppingham. C. R. Haines. 
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THE ‘STELLA’ MEMORIAL FUND. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—As many of your readers seem to take kindly interest 
in our ‘Stella’ Stewardess Memorial Fund, I hope you will 
allow me to tell you what we propose doing. Our fund is to 
be disposed as follows:—(a) Simple memorial (£250). (5) 
Support of aged father, and starting in life of the two 
children (£250). (c) Any surplus to go to the Mayor of 
Sonthampton’s fund for the relief of all the sufferers from 
the ‘Stella’ disaster. 

(a) The memorial is to take the form of a large stone 
seat, with suitable inscription, which we propose to 
offer to the people of Southampton to place in some 
public garden or suitable site overlooking the sea and 
shipping. Miss Frances Power Cobbe and Mr. G. F. Watts, 
R.A., are directing me in this matter. We hope to erect a 
seat of as good a design, material, and workmanship as 
possible, but we are anxious that it shall be by no specially 
named artist, as we hope that the holiday-maker and 
loiterer sitting there may think of the self-sacrificing 
act rather than of the artistic merits of the monument? 
I have perhaps named rather too large a sum for this part 
of our memorial, but the surplus will be spent on a memorial 
tablet in London, possibly on the memorial wall contemplated 
by Mr. Watts, or wherever in London it may be deemed best 
to place it. We also hope to help a little towards a memorial 
tablet in the church where Mrs. Rogers worshipped. 

(b) As regards the second part of our fand, W. F. 
Rawnsley, Esq., J.P., Park Hill, Lyndhurst; Thomas 
Young, Esq., The Retreat, Gordon Avenue, Southampton ; 
and M. Hewitt, Esq., of Messrs. Martin and Co., bankers, 
Sideup, have kindly consented to act as trustees, and to 
administer the money as may be considered best for the 
Rogers family. 

(c) Coming now to ovr last division, I should like 
to mention that the Mayor of Southampton’s fund still 
needs support. I am still, therefore, willing to collect any 
small sums for this purpose from those who might hesitate 
to send such trifling sums direct to the Mayor. Thus we 
may feel that, in her death as in her life, Mary Rogers helped 
other sufferers. I have seen and heard of so many sad cases 
of bereavement, that it is difficult to refrain from mentioning 
some, but I will only here mention one specially sad case of 
the loss of the breadwinner of the family,—Ada Preston (the 
under-stewardess). Her father was for fifteen years in the 
service of the South-Western Railway. For five years he was 
chief engineer, then gradually became paralysed. For the 
last three years he has been unable to walk. The South- 
Western Railway have continued to give him some light work 
at home by which he earns from Ss. to 10s. per week. A little 
time before the ill-fated trip of the ‘Stella’ Ada Preston 
applied to be taken on as a stewardess, and the very first time 
she went to sea she was lost. Her name was not in the first 
lists of the missing crew, and it is not exactly known how she 
met her fate ; the probability is that she, being fired by 
the example of Mrs. Rogers, was also helping others. That 
she met her death nobly with all the crew cannot be doubted 
The Warden of Glenalmond in a beautiful sermon, which will 
shortly be printed with a photogravure of Mrs. Rogers, pays 
a fine tribute to the splendid behaviour of all the crew in 
those awful eight minutes in the face of death. He also 
points out clearly why we and all those who have subscribed 
to this fund desire to raise a lasting memorial to this humble 
woman who so calmly helped all those under her care to 
save their lives, and who so deliberately, so cheerfully, gave up 
her own chance of escape lest she should endanger the lives of 
those in the already heavily laden boat.—I am, Sir, &c, 

ANNIE J. BRYANS. 

Wooilet Hall, North Cray, Kent, June 23rd. 





THE RATING QUESTION. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—The injustice of our present rating system does not 
press only, or chiefly, upon the cceupier of land. A forcible 
example is given in your article in the Spectator of June 24th, 
where a small farmer’s land and buildings are rated at £110 
@ year, and he consequently pays as much in rates as his 
neighbour who occupies a villa and grounds of the same 


’ 





value, although the income of the latter may be twenty times 
as much as that of the farmer. But the same injustice falls 
upon thousands of small shopkeepers in our towns who pay 
high rents for their business premises, but whose net income 
is not one-twentieth part of the retired gentleman who occupies 
a house of the same value. To continue to rate all “ places of 
business,” as proposed in your article, on the same basis as 
“inhabited houses,” would only perpetuate this anomaly, 
especially if rates on land were still partially remitted. When 
it is remembered that the amount of rates in rural districts 
is less than half the amount in the pound that is paid by 
town ratepayers, it does not seem as if the much-to-be-desired 
rating reform would be successfully attained by simply con- 
tinuing and extending the plan by which half the rates upon 
land are already paid out of the general taxation of the 
country,—i.e., chiefly by the traders and residents in the 
towns.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Scarborough, June 24th. W. S. ROWNTREE. 





THE BEAUTIFUL EPITAPH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—The accomplished scholar named by “E. G.” may well 
have found the Bishop’s exquisite lines untranslatable if he 
got them from a corresponding version to your compositor’s. 
Reading, however, “nimium” for “minium,” “bona” for 
“bone,” and “disce” for “dirce,” I find that they can be 
rendered by a distich without loss of any thought, but not 
with anything approaching the original’s point and grace of 
expression :— 

Too dear, but go, of one soul’s parts the best : 

God calls; to follow let grief teach the rest. 
I would humbly suggest that the rendering of “nostra” by 
“my” completely sacrifices the main idea of the writer, 
which is that that lost one’s soul and his were one.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. E. K. 


[We greatly regret that, owing to an unfortunate over- 
sight, the letter containing the epitaph in question was 
allowed to appear in its unrevised form.—ED. Spectator. ] 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Perhaps another attempt may be made to translate 
what has been justly called “ untranslatable.” The belief 
that a cliff is inaccessible does not always prevent a rash 
climber from risking the ascent :— 

“JT, nimium dilecta, vocat Deus, I bona nostre 
Pars anime! Merens altera disce sequi! ” 


Too much beloved! Best half of life, Farewell ! 
Go, for God calls! The other half in pain 
Will learn to follow till Heaven joins the twain. 


—I am, Sir, X&e., J. D. 





CHARLES XII. OF SWEDEN. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOK.”} 
Srr,—In your sympathetic notice of my “Charles XII. of 
Sweden” in the Spectator of June 24th, for which you deserve 
my best thanks, you complain that not a word is said of 
“materials.” I should be glad if you would allow me space 
for a few words on the subject. I deliberately determined, 
with the approval of my publishers, that the book should 
have no preface or introduction or citation of authorities. But 
it did not occur to me that the conclusion would be drawn 
that the work is not based on adequate authorities, or that it 
contains no “original research.” I was the first to use the 
Robinson papers in the British Museum for the early life of 
Charles, before they were accessible to the general public. The 
account of Charles given by George Stepney to Lord Raby is. 
I believe, printed by me in English for the firsttime. I have 
read alithe papers in the Record Office whichI could find 
bearving on Charles X11, and all the contemporary printed 
accounts in the British Museum to which I was directed by 
the catalogue or by triends. I made a journey along the 
south coast of the Baltic from Holstein to the frontiers of 
Russia for the purpose of verifying sites and obtaining new 
information. Riigen and Stralsund were especially interest- 
ing in this connection. Fryxell and the principal Swedis! 
historians were never out of my hands, but for the military 
operations I preferred the authority of Sarauw, who is more 
accurate than the Swedes. I neglected no source of informa- 
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tion that I could hear of, and the general history of the period 


was familiar to me before I planned the work.—I am, Sir, &c., 
OscaR BROWNING. 
King’s College, Cambridge, June 26th. 





THE AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Will you allow me as an American, and especially as 
the opinion of the Spectator is highly valued in the United 
States, to question the correctness of the conclusion advanced 
in the Spectator of June 17th, in relation to the war in the 
Philippines, that “the American soldiers suffer much more 
from the moist heat of the islands than English soldiers 
would, though most of them come from divisions of the Union 
which are much hotter than England. ‘That may arise from 
inexperience as to diet and sanitary management, but it 
rather suggests, with many other facts, that, although 
American strength is equal to British strength, American 
constitutions are by nomeans so enduring”? Isit not rather 
early to generalise upon what would seem to be very in- 
sufficient data? It must be remembered that the American 
troops have been largely recruited within a recent period 
from civil life, that they lack experience in foreign lands, 
as, until the Cuban War, all military operations have been 
confined to their own country, that both officers and men 
have been obliged to learn many things by a brief experience; 
while the British soldiers, with whom you draw comparison, 
have served in various countries and climes, in many cases 
for long periods. The present experience of the Americans is 
therefore a distinctly novel one. One could hardly generalise 
from the Crimea campaign alone as to the capacity and 
endurance of the British soldier. The New York Evening 
Post is regarded as a conservative, accurate, and trustworthy 
journal, and is certainly opposed to any policy of expansion. 
The views, therefore, of its special correspondent at Manila 
are entitled to careful consideration when he writes that the 
work thus far accomplished at Manila shows “that our 
soldiers are fully as well qualified, and in some respects 
better adapted, to tropical operations than those of England. 
For one thing they are more temperate, they are more in the 
habit of taking care of themselves, and they are more adapt- 
able to general conditions.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Fitz HueH WHITEHOUSE. 
Thornton Hall, Stoney Stratford, June 22nd. 





BRAZILIAN MARMOSETS BREEDING IN ENGLAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—A pair of marmosets which for the two past winters 
have had a free run of our greenhouse and garden (in Bucking- 
hamshire), produced two young ones on May 24th. They 
seem to thrive on freedom and exercise, and the young ones 
are now beginning to feed themselves. In hot weather they 
like to remain out all night, but at first they came in to their 
box in the greenhouse every evening, the male parent always 
carrying the twins on his back, their little, round, furry heads 
merely looking like small excrescences each side of his neck, 
and only handing them tothe mother at feeding times, and 
then carefully lifting them back with both hands and settling 
them into position, where they seem to cling on without being 
held. Their favourite garden house appears to be an old 
bird’s nest rather high up in a pink thorn-tree some distance 
from the greenhouse. They are very rarely seen upon the 
ground, but the female will answer to a call and come and 
feed from the hand. The food they like best consists of 
insects, bananas, an occasional young bird, and milk and 
water.—I am, Sir, &c., Dora WHITMORE. 
Farnham House, Farnham Royal, Slough, June 26th. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS: MALINGERING IN 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Str,—In the letter on this subject from Mr. W. A. Fox in 
ihe Spectator of June 24th, he states “that malingering is no 
light evil, but a heavy burden on all the societies alike, any 
secretary will testify.” Isball be glad if you will allow me 
to refute this statement so far as the National Deposit 
Friendly Society is concerned. The Society was established 
in the year 1868, has five hundred branches, with a member. 


| ship of over forty thousand, and in no one year has the 
| average sickness exceeded four days per member. Since its 
| establishment the sick and medical claims have annually con- 
| samed of each 1s. paid to the common sick fund in thirteen 
| years, 2d.; thirteen years, 3d.; five years, 4d. The latter 
| amount was expended in the influenza years; but in 1897 it 
‘aie 2d. in the 1s, and last year 3d. During the last ten 
years the amount contributed to the common sick fund was 
| £163,156, the whole of which could have been paid away for 
| sick and medical claims; but only £42,197 was so spent, 
|leaving a balance of £120,959. These figures are, I think, 
sufficient to prove that malingering in this Society is an un- 
| known quantity. At present our members receive, on reaching 
seventy years of age, half their weekly sick-pay, so long as 
they can find one-fourth of it from their own deposit. If the 
Government would relieve the Society of this responsibility 
at seventy-five years of age, I think there is no doubt that all 
the members would be able to provide their share of the 
allowance up to that age.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FREDK. LITCHFIELD, General Secretary. 
National Deposit Friendly Society, 11 Red Lion Square. 





MISS CHARLOTTE YONGE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,— Will you allow me to inform those of your readers who 
are interested in the “‘ Charlotte Yonge ” Scholarship that on 
July 19th, at the Winchester High School, the Bishop of 
Winchester will present, on behalf of the subscribers, an 
address to Miss Yonge, together with the names of the donors 
tothe fund? Further contributions received before or after 
that date will be duly acknowledged, and will be added to the 
sum already collected.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Esme Stuart, Hon. Sec. 
Witham Close, Winchester, June 27th. 





THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—A recent experience of mine is so absolutely foreign to 
peace—or even a Peace Conference—that I venture to put it 
before you. I lately: ordered a considerable number of six- 
penny books for a school library. With one exception the books 
were of love, of interesting morality, of simple intellectual 
strife. All the books, with the one exception, were sent me 
at once. The one exception was sold out. The one exception 
was “Robbery under Arms.” Have the awakened consciences 
of rulers quite fathomed human nature? First “ scotch your 
hare,” then prepare for the world a peaceful repast.—I am, 
Sir, &c., F. Cu. OC, 





A PLEA FOR THE SQUIRREL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—As I know from correspondence that there are many 
people in England who sympathise with the squirrel in its 
hard struggle for life, I wish you would be so good as to let 
me say tothem that this dry season is likely to cause great 
suffering amongst them as they drink a good deal, generally, 
I am afraid, little beside dew. I know a few people who put 
out, in such places as are easy of access to them, flat dishes 
of water with stones in them showing a little above the water, 
which at once prevents rapid evaporation and enables the 
little creatures to drink without falling in. It is mainly the 
want of water which induces them to attack the fruits and to 
bite off the twigs of the pines to get the sap, and, like most 
drinking animals, they will run any risks to get some fluid at 
a time of drought. I have heard complaints of their climbing 
the fruit-trees to get at the fruit, and to prevent this the tree 
may be fitted with a sleeve of the thinnest sheet-iron, formed 
of a sheet a foot or eighteen inches wide, and long enough to 
go round the tree and lap, and fasten with two nails at the 
meeting corners. This may be painted the colour of the tree, 
and so not disturb the eye. It should be so high above the 
ground that a squirrel, rat, or mouse (for these attack the 
fruit-trees as well as squirrels, who generally get the credit of 
all the injury to trees or fruit that is due to unknown causes) 
cannot jump past it and reach the wood above, and their 
claws will not hold on the metal. 

The blackbirds and thrushes do infinitely more harm than 
all the other creatures in the orchard, but I know a kind- 
hearted proprietor in the Isle of Wight who has to gather all 
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his apples before they are ripe, and squirrels in his region are 
unknown, and he never allows a bird to be killed, James 
Russell Lowell had a tube laid on from the main for supplying 
with fresh water such a dish as I have described, on the lawn 
in front of Elmwood, and about his house the squirrels and 
birds were only disturbed by the cats. In front of his bed- 
room window a pair of grey squirrels had nested, and in his 
last illness he took great pleasure in watching their gambols 
in their Elmtree home. It must have been one of the last 
pleasures the outdoor world gave him, and the incident was 
told me by his dying daughter, looking out from the same 
windows when I saw her last autumn, just before she died, 
and the descendants of the squirrels he watched were playing 
still in the same trees. The same water-dish served the 
thrushes and the orioles, which prompted some of his finest 
Nature-notes.—I am, Sir, &ce., W. J. STILLMAN. 
Condercum, West Bournemouth. 





“LE STYLE C'EST L’HOMME.” 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SpPeEcrator.” | 
Srr,—The authorities on the above quotation referred to by 
Mr. Austin Dobson in the Spectator of June 24th can hardly 
be regarded with confidence, or even respect. M. Edouard 
Fournier (who wrote over fifty volumes on a vast variety of 
subjects, from the Fall of Man to the best way of dabbing 
printer’s ink) certainly at one time held the view that the 
most authentic version is “Le style est de l’homme méme” 
(see third edition of his “ Esprit des Autres”). He seems to 
have changed his mind after reading the essay (1859) of M. 
Philaréte Chasles, who maintained “Le style est l’homme 
méme” to be the correct form, and insisted on the essential 
importance of the word ‘“‘méme,” round which he threw a 
“graceful haze” of many intense meanings. M. Chasles’s 
value as an exegetist may be judged from his assertion that 
the complete disappearance of the whole sentence, which is 
observed in many editions of the “ Discours sur le Style ” after 
1800, took place for the first time in that year. He elaborates 
a (baseless) theory to account for this omission, and he sup- 
ports his own favourite version on the authority of Guillaume 
Brunet’s edition, which he says was printed “sans doute 
sous Jes yeux de Buffon Ini-méme.” Now the name Guil- 
laume Brunet does not appear among the licensed printers 
and publishers of Paris throughout the whole of the 
2zighteenth century. On the other hand, the celebrated 
sentence is entirely wanting in the copy of the “ Discours” 
(delivered 1753) included in the sixth volume (covering the 
period from 1745 to 1761) of the official ‘ Recueil des Haran- 
gues prononcées par messieurs de l’Académie Francoise dans 
leurs Réceptions.” This was printed by Regnard, who (or his 
wife) was librarian and printer of the Academy from Sep- 
tember 30th, 1760, to 1772. It is quite evident that neither 
M. Edouard Fournier (who declared that Lemontey “ deceived 
himself” in asserting that the sentence was absent from the 
early edition of the ‘‘ Discours”) nor M. Ph. Chasles had 
ever consulted the official ‘ Recueil” above referred to. 
None of the many editions have the form “ Le style c’est 
homme.” They are all agreed on that, but (when it is not 
omitted) vary between ‘Le style est /homme méme” and “Le 
style est de l’homme méme.” Flourens in his work on 
sundry manuscripts of Buffon’s does not deal with this 
matter. The former reading wili probably be adhered to by 
literary men, the latter by scientific admirers of the great 
naturalist. Didot in his corrected edition (as well as other 
editors) pronounces in favour of the scientific as against the 
metaphoric form. He has much support from many other 
passages in the “ Discours,” among which permit me to cite 
the following :— 

“ Le style n’est que l’ordre et le mouvement qu’on met dans ses 
pensées...... Rien n’est plus contraire 4 la lumiére...... 
que ces étincelles...... qui ne nous éblouissent pendant 
quelques instants que pour nous laisser ensuite dans les ténébres, 
Ce sont des pensées qui ne brillent que par l’opposition...... 
Rien n’est encore plus opposé & la véritable éloquence que 
Vemploi de ces pensées fines et la recherche de ces idées légéres, 
déliées, sans consistance, et qui, comme la feuille du métal battu, 
ne prennent de l’éclat qu’en perdant de la solidité...... Rien 
n’est opposé au beau naturel que la peine qu’on se donne pour 
exprimer des choses ordinaires ou communes d’une maniere 
singuliére ou pompeuse; rien ne dégrade plus |’écrivain.” 

Can anything be more emphatic against the fireworks and 
paradox style of “ Le style c’est ’homme”’? 





If the question is still to be regarded as an open one, there 
is much to be said for the version which has been introduced 
into the varizx lectiones by an American lady writer,—“ Le sty!e 
e’est moi.”—I am, Sir, &e., P. DE JERSEY GRUT. 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, June 29th. 





THE JERBOA. 

[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—May I, in behalf of the little jerboa, and those of your 
readers who may possess a specimen, once more hope for a 
short space in your valuable pages? I have had some 
interesting replies to my former letters—from unexpected 
quarters—one from a great traveller, who tells me that he 
has a jerboa (not, 1 regret to learn, so sweet tempered as 
mine) which he found in a district of Africa, forty miles 
away from any water, which agrees with my experience that 
these curious little creatures never drink. At the same time, 
they evidently enjoy succulent green food, and the favourite 
food of this kind, so far as I have yet discovered, is dandelion. 
The daintiest fresh lettuce is neglected for the sake of a tuft 
of dandelion leaves. ‘Puck’ likes to have a short bit of root 
tucked into a tiny porous jar of water, sufficiently firmly for 
him to be able to bite off leaf by leaf, as if the plant 
were growing. He takes the leaf neatly off at the 
base and nibbles up to the point, holding it to his mouth 
all the time with his pretty little five-fingered hands. 
If the leaves become dry, he likes them to be dipped 
in water. Doubtless, being chiefly nocturnal in his habits, 
he sought his food with the dew upon it, in his native 
condition. He very much enjoys on warm, sunny days a 
gambol beneath a wired-in tree in the garden. He wii 
scamper from corner to corner, and amuses himself with pre- 
paring to burrow. I say “amuses” himself, because he quite 
good-humouredly allows his burrow to be constantly filled in 
as he works, and if I leave him he invites me to return and 
join in this manner in what he is doing. His docility is 
marked and marvellous. I frequently hold small twigs or 
sticks in his way, which he speedily bites through. One day 
a hazel twig proved to be very tough and hard to gnaw, so he 
shoved it and my hand aside. I as often urged him with 
persuasive tones and words to “be a good ‘ Puck,’ and bite it 
for his mistress.” Presently he set himself to the task, and 
earnestly, with some difficulty and great perseverance, he 
accomplished it. Since this he has never refused to sever any 
stick held to him. He will come when called, but has not yet 
learned to wait to be taken up, although he will of his own 
accord jump up to be nursed when tired of play, or when wishing 
to reach his cage. He appears to be entirely satisfied with his 
bed of hay, and with his food, consisting of canary seed, corn, 
and dandelions. Arun about the room two or three times a 
day is a necessity for him, as his long hind-legs become 
cramped, and would soon be paralysed for want of exercise. 
I think the exercise in which he most delights is a scamper 
up and down stairs, although at the first attempt he showed 
in a most laughable manner that such a civilised mode of 
ascent and descent was novel to him. He made the wildest 
and most reckless bounds, as if a mass of rugged and uneven 
rocks were before him; and the coming down again he did 
not in the least understand. He leapt into the air or slid and 
fell on his nose, and had to be picked up and carried. How- 
ever, one more experience was enough. On the next occasion 
he took step by step swiftly, and with unerring aim. Since 
he has had a sand-box to play in he has not shown that desire 
to bite carpets and curtains which appeared at first, to be 
the one objection to him. I can still say of Puck that he is 
the tamest, gentlest, and least troublesome pet I have ever 
known or kept, and although my correspondents have not 
seemed to find the jerboa distinctly affectionate, I may tell 
them that the power of affection certainly exists, and must, 
under kindly treatment, develop itself sooner or later.—I am, 
Sir, Xc., 


Oxford, June 12th. BEATRICE BATTY. 








POETRY. 
- ——@ —— 
A DEATHBED: JULY Ist, 18—. 
THIS is the very room in which she died: 
I know it well; and when the moonlight falls, 
As now it falls, upon her little bed, 
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How white the bed looks—like her own frail form 
When she was dying! 

Yet she did not die 
By moonlight, like our leader, Tennyson: 
He, after so much waiting, so much grief 
And glory, and such happiest renow 
Of blessing others as himself was blest, 
And making sorrow fruitfaller than joy, 
He, with the milder radiance round his head, 
Passed to that gracious Country whence he came. 
But she went thither on a summer’s morn; 
Round her fair dwelling all the garden rang 
With songs of birds, and fragrant odours breathed 
From many a flower to soothe her, and the sun 
Lighted her onward to that place of rest 
Wherein her husband stood awaiting her. 


She did not say a word, before she died; 
But she look’d up, and with her soit blue eyes 
She saw him, clad already in the glow 
Of such a state of Being as to her 
Was new and most transcendent, but to him 
Familiar now; and thus he welcomed her, 
His lifelong wife, to that still fairer home. 


We too, perchance, shall join her at the last; 
Tf we are like her, or in any wise 
Can compass such a journey, such an end. 
Meanwhile, she still is with us; and abides, 
A charming Presence, in the faithful hearts 
Of many folk, and most of ail in mine. 
Bris 





TO THE STOIC WITHIN. 

To their own slavery yield ; 

To gain their life, they lose 
Life’s cause, their love of right; 


«°T 1s well,” thousay’st,“ tospurn 
A world will else spurn thee ; 
Draw in the empty hand, 

Shut eyes that longing t 

Since vain it is to yearn, 

When most is show we sev,— 
Air flickering on hot sand 

'T'o mock the soul’s desir Stretch forth thy hands, then 


A loss more shameful far 


Than shameful’st shame or loss 


} 
not 


Then welcome knife or fi 
And the serene commaid | Iu expectation vain, 
(O heavenly cautery !) 
Which bids an instant burn, 
To win a life’s release, 
Self-masterdom, sure peace.” 


But lavishing thy good ; 

All is not good that’s gold. 

Advance thine eyes, which 
sought 

Beauty, to seek ’t again ; 

But heavenlier understood 

Worship what they behold. 

And let desire be bold 


T'o aim at what it would, 


Yes, peace is well; but war 
Ketter for who can fight, 
When wrongéd weakness sues 
’Gainst foes to spread a shield. 
And souls that recreant sive 
Lest wages prove too lighi, 


Full joy, surcease of pain,— 
‘lo cheer the common lot. 
So shall thy world becowe 
Not hostile, but a home. 

H. C. 


4 


Or maim themselves to excuse 
Due service in the field, 





BEECHING. 
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THE RISE OF PORTUGUESE POWER IN INDIA.* 


THE exploration of the ocean routes between Western Europe 
and the East Indies marks an important epoch in the world’s 
history, for when the line of Asiatic commerce changed from | 
the Mediterranean to the Atlantic it changed the fortunes of | 
nations. Mr. Whiteway’s book is written to describe, from a 
careful examination of the original Portuguese records, the 
beginning and expansion of this enterprise, to give an account 
of the proceedings of the Portuguese, and generally to throw 
more light on the causes of the rise and decline of their power | 
on the western shores of India. The subject is not new, yet 
Mr. Whiteway has undoubtedly added to our knowledge of it, 
and although he does not always succeed in so handiing his 
details as to keep clear the main course of his narrative, or to 
maintain due proportion between major and minor events, 
yet the attentive reader will find in this work many curions 
and interesting illustrations of the methods and policy of 
* The Rise of Portuguese Power in India, ” By 
London: A. Constable and Co. [15s..] 








1457-1550. By R. &. Whiteway 





The indificrent world can cause. 


} 


: 
} repulsive, 


those valiant but most unscrupulous pioneers who opened in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the great adventure 
which the English have brought to a successful end in our 
own time :— 

“T propose,” he says, “to trace the events, often gloomy and even 
that accompanied the intrusion of this Western power 
ion of the East; an intrusion which that 


{into the alien civilisat 

East has resented by absorbing and degrading the intruder. 
{ Disastrous though the results have been to the nation that opened 
| the new route, the effect on the history of the world of its action 


| 








ferocious energy. 


has been imperishable.” 

The objects of the Portuguese, as of all other European 
nations who have gained a foothold in India, were at first 
entirely commercial. ‘Their policy was to take forcible 
possession of the carrying trade of Asia by cutting off its 
communications through Egypt and Syria with the Levant ; 
and as this trade was fostered and protected by the rulers 
of those countries, the Portuguese set about destroying the 
sea-power of the Mahommedans in Eastern waters. In this 
policy, although it was pursued with the fierce energy that is 
bred out of religious intolerance and avidity for gain, their 
success was but partial, for neither the population nor the 
military and financial resources of Portugal were adequate 
for so considerable an undertaking. ‘The expulsion of the 
Portuguese Jews at the end of the fifteenth century had 
dispersed the commercial capital of the country, and damaged 
the State’srevenue. The greed and fanaticism of the Govern- 
ment soon made deadly enemies of the native rulers in India 
Albuquerque and the other capable representatives of Portugal 


| in the Kast were hampered and irritated by the Ministry at 


Lisbon, who showed the greatest distrust of them, while 
driving them to impolitic exactions by incessant demands for 
remittances of money. Forcible conversions and priestly 
bigotry, under the Inquisition’s paternal superintendence, 
intensified the hatred of the foreign invaders among the 
Indians of the Malabar coast ; and the system of promoting 
intermarriage between Portuguese settlers and converted 
native women, although it increased the number of their sub- 
jects, led surely toward the degradation of the white race by 
the intermixture of blood :— 

“ For a century—speaking roughly, from 1450 to 1550—Portugal 
ruled t] more than half the then known world. Then for 


the is ol 
a ( tury her 


‘ h overcignty continued in name, but the 
influence that actions and galvanised her declining 
strength was not that of the Portuguese people, dwindling in 
number and mixed in blood, nor of its leaders, who had devenerated 
because they could not lead, but that of ecclesiastics who wielded 
an open and often insolent control to obtain the selfish aims of their 
own Church.” 


vr half-ce 


} 


guided her 


The single commanding figure that stands out beyond all 
others during the era of conquest is that of Albuquerque,—a 
man of wide statesmanlike views, great military capacity, and 
He saw plainly that to secure commercial 


| predominance in the Indian Ocean he must close the mouths 





of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf ; and so he seized the two 
islands of Socotra and Ormuz, both of which fell afterwards 
into the hands of the English, who still retain Socotra, the 
ancient Dioskorides. Albuquerque had also grasped the essen- 
tial fact that for the command of the sea-borne trade with 
India it is necessary to get a foothold in the country, that in 
rough times and distant waters commerce and conquest must 
inevitably work together, and that long lines of waterway 
must be made safe at both ends. In this policy he captured 
Goa, and insisted on retaining it against the wishes and orders 
of the home Government; he strove to make the Portuguese 
possessions impregnable on the Indian mainland; and he 
made great efforts to secure, as the English have since done, 
points of vantage along the sea route between Asia and 
Europe. He discerned the possibility of founding in India a 
large European dominion, fed by trade monopolies, and 
governing an industrious people; but for these high ends his 
means were utterly insufficient ; he could neither keep order 
on the Indian coast nor maintain his influence over the Royal 


| Council at Lisbon; his administration fell away, after his 
| death, into insolvency and impotence; and the story of the 


Portuguese in India now represents little more than an un- 
finished sketch and foreshadowing of what was subsequently 
accomplished in the fuliness of time by a much more poweriul 


nation. 
“The Portuguese Government in India,” we are told, 
“was never properly solvent.” The Governors were 


constantly reduced to such expedients as the sacking 
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of the treasuries of famous Hindoo temples, the plunder- 
ing of ships, and various kinds of extortion and piracy 
which kept them in perpetual warfare by sea and land, 
3o that the same violent methods which filled their chests 
knocked holes in the bottom of them. This was, of course, 
the true cause of all their maladministration; just as insol- 
vency was the real reason why the French East India Com- 
pany never thrived. Mr. Whiteway also shows that 
Albuquerque’s half-caste colonies only demoralised the 
Portuguese community, and lowered the remarkable vigour 
displayed by the first conquerers; while the zeal of the 
ecclesiastical Orders was almost as ruinuus, for on the 
Malabar coast they had to do with Hindoos and Mahom 
medans, who were, and still are, almost as rigid and fanatical 
in religion as the Dominicans. The Portuguese, in short, 
made exactly the political mistakes that European rulers 
should most carefully avoid, providing their successors 
with a bright example of what an Indian administrator 
ought not to do, as a lighthouse shows not the road 
but the rocks. One can only marvel at the extraordinary 
courage of their earlier leaders, and at the weakness and dis- 
union of the native Powers, which preserved them from being 
expelled out of the country after a very brief domination. 
Mr. Whiteway’s book contains some very curious and 
picturesque stories of individual adventure and heroism, of 
gallant assaults and desperate defences of strongholds; but 
they are so deeply stained in almost every page by cruelty and 
bloodshed that little or nothing remains to be placed to the 
credit of Christianity or of European civilisation in India. 





A CHINESE NOTEBOOK.* 
In Intimate China Mrs. Little has made no attempt to 
deal with her vast and intricate subject scientifically or 
exhaustively. She has contented herself with 
of discursive notes on all she has seen and thought. 
Intimate China sulfers, in fact, a good deal from discon- 
The reader has an uneasy feeling as if the com- 


@ series 


nectedness. 
ponent parts of a dinner were being served up to him, instead 
f a well-cooked different 
combined and flavoured into a perfect whole. Of course, 
on the other side it may be said that what the book loses in 
cohesion it gains in freshness; and it certainly produces a 
great effect of spontaneity, and of not being “touched up” 
for the benefit of the public. Still, one cannot quite help 
feeling, on reading the last of the six hundred and fifteen 
pages, that one has not carried away quite so valuable an 
impression as one might have done had the book been better 
arranged. ‘To deal first with the outside of things, perhaps the 
most striking new impression given is of the extreme beauty 
both of Chinese architecture and of Chinese scenery. The 
beauty of the former appears to lie greatly in the wonderfully 
graceful curves of the roofs. Mvrs. Little tells us that “a 
Kuropean house now usually gives me the same effect asa 
face would divested of eye-lashes.” The excellent photographs 
liberally scattered through the book afford visible testimony to 
the beauty of the sweep of a Chinese roof, and the charming 
grotesqueness of the dragon who is so often employed as a 
“ gargoyle” to give a finishing touch to the curve. As to the 
beauty of the scenery, Mrs. Little describes with great 
enthusiasm the gorges of the Yangtse, with their 
precipices 2,000 ft. high, “sometimes dolomitic white lime- 
... sometimes weathered a rich yellow-brown.” 
Though the Yangtse Valley precipices are comparatively 
well known, the month of the true gardener will water in a 
most unexpected way at the accounts of the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion and of the millions of beautiful wild flowers to be found 
on the banks of the river. “ Fancy blue larkspurs and yellow 
jasmine, and glorious coloured oleanders and begonias, virgin 
hihes and yet taller white lilies, and gardenias and sunflowers, 
all growing wild, and most luxuriantly. I was quite excited 
when I first saw waxen-leaved begonias cuddling into the 


repast with the ingredients 


stone... 


crevices ot a rock by the wayside; and exclaimed aloud when 
« turn of the path revealed a whole bank of sunflowers, 
These, too, are only the tlowers i can 
There are numbers more, and so fragrant.” No 
wonder “the highest authority in Kew Gardens” told Mrs. 
Little that “in no part of the world was there a more 


icen in the sun. 


lidine, 
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abundant and varied flora than in the Tchang Gorges.” 
After this it is disappointing to be told that this is not the 
reason China is called flowery, “the Chinese word translated 
‘ flowery ’ meaning also varicoloured.” 

But the real interest of China does not lie in outside 
matters. It lies in the ancient dead-alive civilisation which 
reached its apogee at about the same date as that which the 
British schoolboy selects as the starting-point of all the 
English history about which he need trouble his head. It 
has not much deteriorated since those days, but certainly it 
has advanced very little. Mrs. Little gives us a Chinese 
drinking song of the date B.C. 500, which quite takes one’s 
breath away by the modernity of its sentiments :— 

‘“ ApIEU TO THE OLD YEAR. 
The voice of the cricket is heard in the hall; 
The leaves of the forest are withered and sere; 
My spirits they droop at those chirruping notes 
So thou ghtlessly sounding the knell of the year. 
Yet why should we sigh at the change of a date, 
When life’s flowing on in a full steady tide ? 
Come, let us be merry with those that we love; 
For pleasure in measure there’s no one to chide.” 


A more striking song of the same kind (too long for quota- 
tion) was produced about A.D. 720. Perhaps, therefore, when 
we find that a literature has been active for twelve centuries 
we have no right to feel aggrieved at being told that China 
produces nothing of the kind now. One of the most 
interesting things in the book is the account of the Chinese 
trial of advanced Socialism made in the days when England 
was recovering from the effects of the Norman conquest :— 

“The Chinese, it seems, experimented in socialism eight cen- 
turies ago. ‘I'he Emperor Chin-tsung II., at a very early age, 
and led thereto by Wu-gan-chi, the compiler of a vast encyclo- 
pedia, conceived the idea that ‘the State should take the entire 
management of commerce, industry, and agriculture into its own 
hands, with the view of succouring the working classes and pre- 
venting their being ground to the dust by the rich. To quote 
again from W. D, Babington’s Fallacies of Race Theories: ‘The 
poor were to be exempt from taxation, land was to be assigned to 
them, and seedcorn provided. Every one was to have a suffi- 
ciency; there were to be no poor and no over-rich. ‘The literati 
in vain resisted the innovations, the fallacy of which they demon- 
strated from their standpoint. 'The specious arguments of the 
would-be reformer convinced the young Emperor and gained the 
favour of the people. Wu-gan-chi triumphed. The vast province 
of Shensi was chosen as the theatre for the display of the great 
social experiment that was to regenerate mankind. The result 
was failure, complete and disastrous. The people, neither driven 
by want nor incited by the hope of gain, ceased to labour; and 
the province was soon in a fair way to become a desert.’ Mencius, 
Contucius’ greatest follower, taught that ‘the people are the most 
important element in the country, and the ruler is the least.’ 
Mencius openly said that if a ruler did not rule for his people’s 
good it was a duty to resist his authority and depose him.” 


It is a relief from the contemplation of the dead carcase of 
Chinese civilisation to turn to the things which China can 
still produce, and amusing to find that even in China silks 
are brought out every year in “patterns for the new 
season.” Mrs. Little gives a wonderful account of Chinese 
embroidery :— 

“The best has always been done by ladies, working at home, 

and putting all the fancy of a lifetime into a portiére, or bed- 
hanging. One of the most fairylike pieces of embroidery I have 
ever seen was mosquito-curtains worked all over with clusters of 
wistaria for either the Emperor or Empress, and somehow or 
other bought, before being used, out of the Imperial Palace by a 
European collector. The rich yet delicate work upon the very 
fine silky material made these mosquito-curtains a thing to haunt 
the dreams of all one’s after-life. Whilst, however, the handi- 
work of the Chinese appears to me unsurpassed, and their colour 
arrangements in old days, before the introduction from Europe 
of aniline dyes, are much more agreeable to me than those of 
Japan, there seems to be nothing to satisfy the soul in Chinese 
artistic work, which gratifies the senses, but appeals to none of 
the higher part of man. I should, however, say quite the same 
of that of Japan, which got all its art originally from China, and 
has never, I think, quite arrived at the ancient dignity of Chinese 
art, although at the present day Japan’s artistic work is certainly 
far more graceful and pleasing.” 
There is little space left in which to speak of the interesting 
accounts Mrs. Little affords us of Chinese family life, but one 
quotation must be given which seems to contain the pith of 
the whole matter :— 


“In family life Chinese solidarity has its inconveniences, but 
it altogether prevents that painful spectacle to which people 
seem to have hardened their hearts in England, of sending their 
aged relatives to the workhouse instead of carefully tending them 
at home as the Chinese do, or of one brother or sister surrounded 
by every luxury, another haunted by the horror of creditors and 
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with barely the necessaries of life. If you are to help your 
brother, you must, of course, claim a certain amount of authority 
over his way of life. In China the father does so; and when he 
dies, the elder brother sees after and orders his younger brother 
about; and the younger brother, as a rule, submits. In each of 
those large and beautiful homesteads in which Chinese live in the 
country, adding only an additional graceful roof-curve, another 
court-yard, as more sons bring home more young women to be 
wives in name, but in reality to be the servants-of-all-work of 
their mothers, and the mothers of their children—in each of these 
harmonious agglomerations of courtyards, it is the eldest man 
who directs the family councils. Thus, when a man dies, the 
deciding voice is for his eldest brother, not for his eldest son; 
than which probably no custom could tend more to conservatism, 
for there never comes a time when the voice of youth makes itself 
heard with authority.” 

The reader must be warned on no account to miss the chapter 
headed “A Father’s Advice to his Son.” The son was the 
late Marquis Tseng. Nothing can exceed the quality of the 
advice given by the father, Tseng Kuo Fan, and these letters 
seem to show that the mind of the cultivated Chinese and of 
the educated European are not really so far apart :— 


“These three admonitions, then, you are to keep constantly in 

mind—namely, early rising, perseverance, and decorum. Thus 
you will preserve the traditions of the family, establish your own 
character, and that of your household. Lack of perseverance is 
my crowning defect, as levity is yours. By diligence in the cor- 
rection of these bli mishes, we shall sustain the habits and tradi 
tions of our ancestors, cover up my past deficiencies, and com- 
plete your own character, which is my highest desire for you. 
By thus setting an example before your younger brother, you will 
do more to bring good fortune to the family than in any other 
way.” 
Might not this almost be headed (but for matters of minor 
detail) “ Any Father to Any Son”? The following passage, 
as Mrs. Little justly says, might be from a busy London 
lawyer writing to his son on study :— 

“The present will be a good time for you to read extensively 

in miscellaneous literature, and add to your general information 
on all subjects. It is most difficult in this busy and confused 
world to get time for quiet study and meditation. When the 
opportunity is given you, you should by no means allow it to pass 
unheeded. On the 16th of next month I expect to start from 
Nanking on a tour of inspection up and down the river, and may 
not return till the end of the month. It will give me the greatest 
pleasure to hear of your perseverance in study, and I trust you 
will continuously put forth your powers in the line of intellectual 
advancement.” 
No one, again, should miss the chapters on “ Affairs of 
State,” with the curious account of the Empress-Dowager 
and of the unfortunate youth who lives his life shut up under 
the yellow roofs of his palace in the Forbidden City. The 
strenuous efforts of the Empress-Dowager to allow no whisper 
of need for change and reform to reach the young Emperor, 
the coming of Kang Yi Wei, the stirring of ideas of reform 
in the Emperor’s mind, the Empress’s coup d’état, and the 
practical deposition of the Emperor all form so intensely 
interesting a story, that any sidelights thrown on the actors 
are welcome. And Mrs. Little has many such sidelights to 
throw. Perhaps we cannot better end this notice of 
an interesting if discursive book than by a final quotation. 
Mrs. Little, after describing how advanced is the civilisation 
and government of China in theory, ends her chapter with 
these words :— 

“The system of education, the crippling of the women by foot- 
binding, and consequent enfeebling of the race, together with the 
subsequent resort to opium-smoking, are the three apparent evil 
influences that spoil what otherwise seems so ideal a system of 
civilisation. Possibly we should add to this, that the system of 
Confucius—China’s great teacher—is merely a system of ethics, 
and that thus for generations the cultured portion of the nation 
has tried to do without a religion, although falling back upon 
Taoism and Buddhism to meet the needs of the human heart. 
That any civilisation should have lasted so long without a living 
religion is surprising. But Buddhism has evidently had an enor- 
mous influence upon China, though its temples are crumbling 
now, its priests rarely knowing even its firstelements. The good 
that it could do for China it has done. And now another 
influence is needed.” 





THE POETRY OF WILFRID BLUNT.* 
In Mr. Henley’s admirable introduction to the present volume 
the following sentence occurs :—‘“ But then, I also am a lover 
of life, and I also look on verse as the rarest and the finest 
medium for the expression of life the wit of man has yet 
devised; and it may be that I am strongly prepossessed in 
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favour of the poetry presented in this volume for that, what. 
ever its quality as accomplishment, it fairly triumphs as a 
living piece of life.” The point of view here expressed is in 
an age like our own somewhat too rare, and certainly refresh. 
ing. There is nosurer sign of decadence in criticism than 
when, as only lately in a review of one of our younger poets, 
the opinion was put forward that poetry is a something 
detached from life; an external essence, as it were, unrelated 
to experience. It is even asserted that the greater the 
detachment the finer the poetry. That such a view is based 
on a profound ignorance of the past is evident enough. With- 
out recalling Matthew Arnold’s famous definition, or that 
splendid saying of Wordsworth that poetry is “the impas- 
sioned expression which is on the countenance of all science,” 
we have merely to call up names of the mighty dead as a 
sufficient refutation. Tragedy, indeed, the highest of poetic 
achievements, and the epic, to say nothing of the best satire, 
chiefly succeed where they illuminate life, or at the least give 
it complete expression; it is in lyrical poetry that the 
opinion thus put forward has a more apparent field. Yet 
the Greek lyrists thrill with life; so do the Eliza- 
bethan; and our greater writers of lyrical verse such as 
Shelley and Tennyson are at their best where they are 
most human. It would be difficult for the modern verse- 
writer, to whom poetry is an external essence, to produce a 
“ Tears, idle tears,” or a song such as “ Take, O take those lips 
away,” or the verses “To Night” by Shelley. One may even 
say that the very measure of a poet, that indeed by which he 
will ultimately stand or fall, is his insight into and passionate 
expression of “ life.” 

The volume before us in a manner and in a degree 
corresponds to such a definition as we have made. The 
poetry of Mr. Blunt is poetry for the very reason that it is 
redolent of a various experience; that it has the flavour of 
travel and the taste of life as the author has known it. 
Blemishes there are in it, chiefly technical, a somewhat 
uncertain ear, a tendency to rhyme for the rhyme’s sake, and 
a frequent looseness of construction. But if the best poetry 
is that which unites in the highest degree art and life, surely 
that lesser kind, which has the breath of living, is to be pre- 
ferred to that which is a dead and faultless mosaic. Perhaps 
the poet of whom Mr. Blunt most reminds us is, as Mr. 
Henley says, Lord Byron, alike in his vivid touch and 
technical laxity; though it should not be forgotten that in 
satire, where Byron’s supremacy lies, that poet’s technique is 
superb and unrivalled. The following verse from “ Esther,” 
though not one of the best, will sufficiently illustrate the 
likeness to the author of “ Don Juan” :— 

“ Beyond her sat a second monster. She 
In shape and sense was undisguisedly real, 
An ox-eyed queen of full-fed majesty, 
And giant height and comeliness ideal. 
She too her tale related, as was due, 
In measured tones, her age, her birth, her name, 
Bourgeois her parents, friends of order too, 
And good Imperialists of honest fame, 
Her age eighteen, her height seven feet, her waist 
An ell and more in its circumference.” 
Or here even more is a reminiscence of “ Childe Harold ” :— 
“ E’en to this hour ’tis so. 
Night in a city with the distant hum 
Of laughing crowds, the silence of strange streets, 
My own mute footfalls and the redolent gloom 
Of oil-lit thresholds brings it back and cheats 
My sorrow still to the lost dreams of good 
I dreamed that evening in my solitude.” 
“Griselda” is a “society tale” told with admirable ease and 
brilliance. Nor is it wanting in passages of pure poetry 
which stand out the more for their setting :— 
“The solemn beauty of the world: the fate 
Of all things living, vast and inchoate, 
Yet clothed with flowers; the soul’s eternal dream 
Of something still beyond.” 
Perhaps, however, the “ Love Sonnets of Proteus’ are the 
most characteristic work of this author. They have not, of 
course, that tremendous grip of passion and wisdom that we 
find in those of Shakespeare, nor the high austerity of those 
of Milton or Wordsworth ; but this is to take too exacting a 
measurement. The ending of this one on the power of a gir!’s 
beauty we can scarcely avoid quoting :— 
“ Well may earth and heaven 
Change at thy bidding, and the hearts of men. 
Did’st thon but know the power that beauty hath, 
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The sea should leave his bed, the rocks be riven, 

And wise men, deeming chaos come again, 

Should kneel before thee and conjure thy wrath.” 
And yet finer is the whole sonnet, “ Depreciating her Beauty,” 
though here, if one must cavil, the Shakespearian turn of 
thought and actual phrasing is too closely reproduced. One 
feels that the kind of thought here expressed has been ex. 
pressed once and for all, and with a magic and truth that 
does not descend to us. Is there not at times, too, more than 
a reminiscence of Mrs. Browning in such a line as— 


“ Poor stuff perhaps ;—and yet it made you weep?” 


Yet those who, after reading “Griselda” and tie verse of that 
kin@ which Mr. Blunt writes so well, should think that he is 
merely bounded by such natural wit and brilliance, should 
read a sonnet called “The Sublime.” Here he achieves a 
lonely spaciousness and sense of desolation and sound which 
make one wish he had given us more in this style. But no 
appreciation of Mr. Blunt’s verse would be at all complete 
without a reference to that sense of travel, of many cities 
seen, and lands wandered over which pervades this book. 
And the strength of this sense is felt from  begin- 
ning to end. The man who has lived in deserts and 
breathed “the difficult air” of the mountain, and whose 
ears are filled with the sound of waves, must, in what- 
ever he writes, communicate to the reader a sense of 
space and variety, and, let us add, delight which is impossible 
to the man housed in a single city or bounded by one unvary- 
ing tract of country. Here again comes out the resemblance 
to Byron, much of whose verse is successful because it is 
filled with a constantly changing panorama. 

We have said enough of this delightful book to show 
the wide range of the author’s gift. Here are admirable 
pictures of life in “the world,” and vivid portraiture; here, 
too, the charm of foreign suns, the ecstasies and griefs of 
youth, and, above all, the faithful record of a life’s experience. 
The claim of a great poet Mr. Blunt’s admirers will hardly 
put forward for him, but a poet he is, invigorating and 
sincere, 





IN OLD DONEGAL.* 


WHEN Finn, the father of Usheen (Ossian), had tasted of one 
of those salmon of knowledge, so called because it had pre- 
viously assimilated the nuts of knowledge dropped into 
Connla’s fount from the fairy hazels that fringed it, he was, 
according to the old legend, inspired to break into that May 
song which is as fresh this Beltane as it was when he uttered 
it, they say, some two thousand years ago. And here is Mr, 
Stephen Gwynn, after all these centuries, with a like cry of 
rapture over his Ireland, the same mysterious, magnetic 
Island of Fate :— 
“ As the shining salmon, homeless in the sea-depths, 
Hears the river call him, scents out the land, 
Leaps and rejoices in the meeting of the waters, 
Breasts weir and torrent, nests him in the sand ; 
Lives there and loves; yet with the year’s returning, 
Rusting in his river, pines for the sea ; 
Sweeps down again to the ripple of the tide-way, 
Roamer of the ocean, vagabond and free— 
Wanderer am I, like the salmon of the rivers; 
London is my ocean, murmurous and deep, 
Tossing and vast; yet through the roar of London 
Reaches me thy summons, calls me in sleep. 
Pearly are the skies in the country of my fathers, 
Purple are thy mountains, home of my heart, 
Mother of my yearning, love of all my longings, 
Keep me in remembrance long leagues apart.” 
Our salmon of knowledge—our ‘‘ Yeo Feasa,” to give him his 
Gaelic title—Mr. Gwynn, has, indeed, swallowed and digested 
the bright nuts of Donegal wisdom, and wandered up and 
down its rivers and all along its coast to the most practical, 
as well as poetical, purpose, as all readers of his delightful 
contribution to Messrs. Macmillan’s “ Highways and Byways 
Series” must gladly confess. For whilst professing to be, 
and actually being, a guide-book, and a good one at that, 
Mr. Gwynn’s work is at the same time irradiated with the 
glamour of legendary and historic romance, and is a most 
picturesque presentment of one of the last remaining strong- 
holds of Irish Gaeldom, from which, however, the Gaelic 
speech is slowly disappearing, and where Gaelic dress and 
custom are gradually dying out. 
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It might at first sight seem strange how comparatively un- 
known is this country which Mr Gwynn well describes “as a 
playground than which none better is to be had in Great 
Britain or the Continent for the ordinary man with the 
ordinary purse, who seeks his pleasure most willingly in some 
form of open air exertion.” For the scenery is nobly or 
vividly beautiful, the country folk are friendly, individual, 
and so far unspoilt by the tourist, whom Mr. Gwynn adjures 
to abstain from that indiscriminate generosity which has set 
Killarney swarming with beggars. Moreover, good trout, 
and even salmon fishing may be had free or for the asking, 
while the golf-links are a joy to the initiated. The explana- 
tion of the reason why Donegal and North Antrim are so 
little known as yet is to be found in the fact that till very 
recently “the country was difficult of access, and ill-found 
with places to stay in.” “But now,” adds Mr. Gwynn, “ rail- 
ways bring you into the heart of it, roads are plenty, inns 
are always available and decent, while there is a considerable 
sprinkling of really good hotels.” 

Mr. Gwynn understands the Donegal people, no one better, 
to judge by his sympathetic, if sometimes sly, setting forth 
of their difficulties, their virtues, and even their failings. He 
promises from experience that any one who will talk to them 
will find them for the most part “very cheerful company,” 
“picturesque in diction” to a degree “which any artist in 
style would recommend,” and sometimes given to “equally 
delightful perversions.” Among the instances by which Mr. 
Gwynn illustrates these conversational traits, we may cite 
the following:—An old Antrim farm-steward, speaking of 
barn-doors gnawn away near the ground by rats, remarked: 
“Th’ are quare ventilation for vermin under them doores.” 
A grumbling old woman, asked whether her daughter was 
not attentive to her, replied: “Ay, she’s kind eneuch by 
lumps; she’s lumpy, Sally is.” A poor woman on inquiry 
being made by a sympathetic lady whether she was a widow, 
replied: ‘“‘’Deed, mem, A’m the worst soort 0’ a wudda; A’m 
anould maid.” When Colonel Barton applied for a spirit license 
for his Golf Hotel at Portsalon, and got it, he was violently 
opposed by the neighbouring publican, a Catholic and a 
Nationalist. When his opposition was overruled by the Licens- 
ing Bench “he went away cursing by all his gods against 
the ‘bloody Orange majority. ‘Ah well,’ he said toa 
knot of his sympathisers, ‘let him alone, boys; wait till 
he gets to hell. He’ll find no Orange majority there.’” 
Not the least striking tale of the strange realities of Irish life 
that Mr. Gwynn has to tell is that of the career and fate of 
the third Lord Leitrim, the best-hated of Irish landlords in 
his day, but whose despotism was not without its benevolent 
side, as witness this story of him told to the present writer by 
the Irish Primate. Lord Leitrim issued a ukase that no 
goats were to be pastured ona recently planted mountain- 
side on his property. One day as he drove past he noticed a 
goat browsing upon the young plantation, stopped, jumped 
from his car, and shot it dead. But on ascertaining that it 
was the property of a poor widow he directed his factor to 
replace it by the finest milch-cow he could find at the next 
fair. Well, as Mr. Gwynn tells us so graphically, Lord 
Leitrim was murdered after a series of high-handed inva- 
sions of his tenants’ rights and liberties, and while some 
fourscore eviction notices were hanging over them. Bat 
mark the sequel. His nephew and heir, after doing all in 
his power to bring his murderers to justice, reinstated as 
many of his uncle’s evicted tenants as he could induce to 
return to their holdings; and then set such an example of 
just and spirited management of the Leitrim property, that 
at his death Protestants, Presbyterians, and Catholics united 
to raise a memorial of affectionate regard to his memory at a 
meeting of these three sects, headed by the ministers of each, 
and presided over by Bishop Alexander, a gathering which, 
in his own words, was “unique in the annals of the North.” 

This review opened with a specimen of Mr. Gwynn’s verse ; 
an extract showing what he can do in descriptive prose may 
fitly conclude it :— 

“To your left, north of the Mull, the eye loses itself in a 
bewildering panorama of blue mountains: a semi-circle of them, 
receding into mysterious distance somewhere in the highlands of 
Argyle; then further north advancing somewhat towards youand 
defining its shape clear against the sky is the lovely and unmis- 
takeable moulding of the Paps of Jura; while still further east 
and south Islay runs out, making a pendant, as it were, in 
the picture, to the Mull of Cantire. Fling over that beautiful 
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tracery of line the mystery and fascination of Irish air, which 
lends to every landscape something of the hues of pearl, some- 
thing even of the opal, make the scene change and shift its 
prominence and its values, at the will of cloud and sun; send 
blue-green showers travelling over the sound between you and 
your vision of the hills; suppose a sea, blue, but curled into 
white horses by a fresh breeze from the north-west, flashing and 
leaping in the sunshine; and you will be glad, if you are of my 
mind, to be walking, even toiling up hills, rather than on a 
bicycle, with your eyes on the road before you, picking out the 
way among ruts and pebbles.” 


It should be added that in Mr. Hugh Thomson Mr. Gwynn 
has been lucky to secure the one artist best qualified to hit 
off with fascinating simplicity the salient points of each 
characteristic figure or landscape presented. 





LUMSDEN OF THE GUIDES.* 


In the opinion of his biographers, and of the world also, Sir 
Harry Lumsden received but a very inadequate recognition 
of the services which he rendered to his country. But there 
was one title, at least—a prouder one than any that it was in 
the power of a Government to confer—which he achieved for 
himself, and by which he will always be remembered, and 
that is the title of this volame,—‘‘ Lumsden of the Guides.” 
It was to him that the famous corps, which for nearly half a 
century now has carried off the chief honours of Indian 
frontier warfare, owed not only its origin, but its first training 
and organisation. Sir Henry Lawrence, during the first 
Afghan War, had seen the difficulties incurred by a want of 
guides and interpreters, and resolved that for the futurea 
regular place for these necessary adjuncts should be found 
in the ranks of the army, British and native. According to 
the late Sir Henry Daly, whom the authors quote— 

“The Guides, originally one troop of cavalry and two com- 
panies of infantry, were raised by Major-General Sir Harry 
Barnett Lumsden, then a Lieutenant. Lumsden possessed 
characteristics for the task in a rare degree. A daring sports- 
man, full of endurance, hardy and strong of frame, with an 
instinctive knowledge of men which gave him a power which 
none under him ever questioned. Life in the Punjab in those 
times was full of incidents, and few were the days which did not 
test self-dependence and soldierly intelligence. Henry Lawrence 
quickly gauged Lumsden’s genius. In addition to the strength 
begat by the stirring scenes in which he moved, Lumsden 
breathed among giants. The Lawrences, Edwardes, the Nichol- 
sons were his associates. It is hardly enough to say that on the 
enrolment of the Guides each man’s personal history was known 
to Lumsden. Men from every wild and warlike tribe were repre- 
sented in its ranks—men habituated to war and sport, the danger 
and vicissitudes of border life: Afridis and Goorkhas, Sikbs and 
Huzaras, Wuziris, Pathans of every class, and even Kafirs, 
speaking all the tongues of the border, Persian, Ptishtu, etc., 
dialects unknown to the men of the plains. In many cases the 
Guides had a camp language or patois of their own. Lumsden 
sought out the men notorious for desperate deeds, leaders in 
forays, who kept the passes into the hills, and lived amid in- 
accessible rocks. He made Guidesof them. Tempted by regular 
pay and enterprise, many joined the corps and became con- 
spicuous for daring and fidelity. On the border, and in the ranks 
of the Guides, tales, abundant in humour, were told of Lumsden’s 
interviews with men who had defied all authority, and had never 
been seen in the plains but for murder and plunder.” 


In other words, he tamed the wolves by making watch- 
dogs of them. More than one famous soldier on the Indian’ 
frontier tried the same experiment, but none carried it to 
so successful an issue. The Corps of Guides became famous 
not only for reckless daring and patient endurance, but also 
for their discipline and fidelity. And the man who per- 
formed this miracle—who could take the worst elements of 
a turbulent country and turn them to the best uses in the 
cause of peace—could have been no common man and possessed 
of no ordinary genius for ruling his fellow-men. The story of 
Dilawur Khan is typical of the corps to which he belonged, 
He was an accomplished scoundrel who made a precarious 
livelihood by a system of robbery that proved his possession, 
at least, of considerable courage and dexterity. To the ordinary 
mind the obvious remedy in Dilawur’s case would have been 
tocatch himand hang him. Lumsden, however, madea Guide 
of him by acts of persuasion that were peculiarly his own. 
And the result was a brave soldier,—“ who soon rose to bea 
native officer, and one of the most trusted men in the regiment, 
finally falling at his post of duty as a Guide, basely betrayed 
ona mission on which he of all men should never have been sent.’ 
That the watch-dog should still remain wolf at the bottom 
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was, of course, sometimes inevitable. An amusing instance 
of the old unregenerate nature that still lay beneath the 
discipline of his trusted soldiers was once offered to Lumsden 
on the occasion of an inspection of his corps by Sir John 
Lawrence :—= 

“Sir John, though cordially relying on Lumsden’s judgment, 
spent two or three days in cultivating a personal knowledge, as 
was his habit, with all that came before him; and thus it 
seemed to the men of the Guides that their leader was 
harassed by explanations instead of being with them as usual 
in the field or at sports. The night before Sir John was to 
march with his retinue from Murdan, Lumsden, after Sir John 
had gone to bed, went outside and sat on the parapet of tho 
fort. After a while, an Afridi orderly, who always attended 
Lumsden in sport or fight, crept up to him and said, ‘Since 
the great Lawrence came you have been worried and distressed ; 
many have observed this, and that he is always looking at 
papers, asking questions, and overhauling your accounts. Has 
he said anything to pain you? Is he interfering with you? 
He starts for Peshawur to-morrow morning; there is no reason 
why he should reach it.’” 


During the great Mutiny the Guides did splendid service, 
but by a hard fate the man who had practically made them 
was not privileged to leadthem. When the revolt broke out, 
Lumsden, together with his brother, were engaged ina mission 
to Candahar; and at Candahar they were obliged to remain, 
as it was judged at headquarters that Lumsden’s presence 
was even more necessary there than it could be at the head 
of his own men. His position was, under the circum. 
stances, a very difficult and anxious one; but his own 
difficulties and anxieties must have seemed insignificant 
beside the bitterness of forced inaction. The whole of India 
was engaged ina struggle for life or death; his own men, 
who were almost his own children, were in the front of the 
fray; and he himself had to sit still outside and watch. 
What news he had came from Herbert Edwardes at 
Peshawur, whose sympathy and untiring zeal in keeping 
Lumsden informed must have afforded the latter the best 
consolation that was possible under the circumstances, 
Edwardes, too, had to watch; but it was one thing to watch 
at the important post of Peshawur, with the possibility of 
action, and quite another to watch at Candahar and feel one- 
self helpless. The letters received from Edwardes were 
preserved by Sir Harry Lumsden, and constitute quite one of 
the most interesting features of this book. Edwardes was a 
brilliant writer as well as a great soldier and administrator, 
and his sketches of events as they passed, with an occasional 
forecast of what might be expected to happen, are masterly. 
He was quick to see what his countrymen at home and in 
India took a long time in realising,—namely, that the mach 
deplored delay before Delhi was really a providential 
dispensation in our interests. Delhi was the drain into 
which the vortex of revolution was sweeping all the mutinous 
factions of the country. “One after another,’ he writes, 
“the rebel regiments have been attached to the vortex, and 
got themselves buried in successive fights. It is no longer 
every station that we have to recover, but Delhi alone. The 
future peace of this country would have been much more 
remote if we had had to hunt brigades over Bengal.” 


The chief obstacle that stood in the way of Lumsden’s ad- 
vancement to more important posts was his rooted dislike to 
office work. He was essentially a man of action, and of 
action out of doors. He says in one of his letters :—“ As you 
know, I do not mind any amount of work, but office work and 
confinement indoors is not my speciality; I would always 
rather ride twenty miles than writea note.” And Sir Richard 
Pollock, who knew him well, writes of him in the same 
strain :— 

“Never was any man who had such high qualifications for 

administrative work so intensely averse to it. I suppose because 
he hated putting pen to paper. While commanding the Guides 
he took civil work temporarily to oblige the Government, but 
deliberately and without hesitation declined to be a frontier com- 
missioner, though he must have well known that the appointment 
would lead to the very highest posts, such as Hyderabad, or to a 
lieutenant-governorship of a province.” 
But the same authority records that Lumsden “was a head 
and shoulders above all his contemporaries in his knowledge 
of native character (especially Pathans) and his ability to get 
good and loyal service out of them,” and these qualifications 
are more rare and more useful than merely official ones. 
Lumsden’s work in India was such as very few men could 
have undertaken at all. 
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NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

Tar “short line war” is a war of directors on rival American 
railway companies to obtain possession of a short line which 
“feeds” two trunk lines in which they are respectively in- 
terested. But the ways of “the men who fight with stocks,” 
to paraphrase Mr. Kipling, are very nearly as bloodthirsty as 
though they were employing Maxims, and there are marches 
and counter-marches, all on the “cars” of the disputed 
“M. and T.” line. The story is well put together, well told, 
and exciting. But to speak language appropriate to the book, 
it makes the English reader “tired” to read how the dramatis 
persone whiz about from Chicago to “ Tillman City,” a journey 
of apparently five hours, which seems to count there as little 
as a journey to Richmond would here. Some one of the 
characters is perpetually stepping on the last car of some 
“Vestibule, Limited,” just as it slips smoothly away on its 
journey, and no one apparently thinks of such a trifle as going 
home to fetch his lnggage. To English ideas the commercial 
morality of the story is a little startling. Indeed, we may 
apply to it the words of a modern singer talking of the scenery 
at an autumn revival in an English opera-house,—* Mise-en- 
scene? iln’y en a pas!” There is uncommonly little com- 
mercial morality about the “short line war,” and it is not a 
little surprising to read of the calm way in which both sides 
practically retain the services of a Judge. These learned 
brothers then proceed to pelt each other with injunctions and 
counter-injunctions just as is most convenient at the moment 
to his own side. The character of the hero, Jim Weeks (not 
the jeune premier of the book, but the real hero), is good, and 
the reader has nothing but sympathy for the way in which 
he, as the real boss of the ‘short line,” defends it from 
what is practically an act of brigandage on the other side. The 
way in which Weeks’s side are reduced to stealing their own 
books at midnight in defiance of a posse of Pinkerton detec- 
tives which they themselves have engaged is really Gilbertian 
in its whimsicality. There is no help for it, for Weeks knows 
that the Judge on the other side will grant an injunction for 
the delivery of the books in the morning, so it is essential 
that the books should be lost, The necessary love-story is 
so cleverly worked that, far from hindering, it actually helps 
the development of the plot. 

In Stuff o the Conscience we are introduced to a very 
different world,—the world which frets out its mimic life 
behind the footlights. The book is really only a minute study 
of the character of the hero Arthur,—later, when Arthur is 
no longer sufficiently romantic for the playbills, Roland 
Withington. In the first chapter he gives up his position as a 
small clerk to become an actor; and, wonderful to relate, 
from the beginning of a small part with a company on tour 
he gradually rises to be a fashionable actor-manager in 
London. One of the most amusing passages in the book— 
perhaps the only “amusing” passage, for the novel suffers 
decidedly from lack of humour—is the scene which describes 
Roland’s first visit toa smart country house. Highly enter- 
taining is the nervous shyness with which the actor, accus- 
tomed to sway large audiences, regards the impassive 
superciliousness of the footman who looks after him. His 
anxiety as to whether the modest contents of his bag will 
pass muster in the eyes of this calm functionary, will strike 
a chord of sympathy in the breasts of those persons who, living 
at home under the mild sway of a parlourmaid, are exposed 
on visits to the intolerant rule of the domestics of the great. 
The catastrophe is less well conceived than the rest of the 
book. It is very difficult to believe in the “ Prince of Monte 
bianco,” a potentate who rules apparently over one of those 
highly convenient principalities in the South-Eastern corner 
of Europe where modern novelists would have us believe so 
many strange things happen. We cannot feel convinced that 
the personality of this Prince was so attractive that Roland, 
who was generally quite absorbed in his own personality, would 
have thrown up his theatre and broken with the whole of 
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his past life to go and live in a vague and subordinate 
position in the Prince’s kingdom. Roland, of course, suffers 
from the self-introspection and preoccupation common in 
people whose bread-and-butter depends on their emotions 
being presented in an agreeable fashion to the public. But 
his discovery that, as Mrs. Gamp says, “life is a wale which 
likewise is the end of all things,” would not have been likely 
to lead him to so far-fetched and drastic a remedy. 


It isa pity that the two plots which run side by side in 
Both Great and Small should ever have been connected even 
by the very small thread which binds them. Certainly the 
book at present contains something for people who like 
clean reading and something for those who like the opposite. 
But on the whole it would be pleasanter to have the two 
themes separate. The “good” story isaclever Dutch picture 
of life in a quiet place in the remote West Country. The 
portrait of the old widower clergyman, with his delicate 
scholarship and his unvarying gentleness and courtesy—save 
to his opponents in the fields of classical literature—is excel- 
lent, and the heroine, his only daughter, has a really fresh 
charm which all heroines should have, but which the makers 
of the race do not always succeed in imparting. Almost 
better, as a whole, is the study of the family of the young 
squire of the neighbourhood, Lord Chesterton and his com- 
plaining mother and ugly sisters. In short, all this part of 
the book is, though not very original or exciting, fall of quiet 
and clever observation, and written with a good deal of 
descriptive talent. The “bad” story is an account of the 
unhappy marriage of Lord Chesterton’s distant cousin, Jim 
Burgrave, and has the colouring which for the time has 
become conventional in fiction. 

There is a great deal of very solid reading in the pages of 
Richard Carvel. In fact, worthiness and solidity are the 
epithets by which it would be best described. The book is 
not dull, for the accounts of the old life in Maryland in the 
days of the Georges is decidedly interesting, but somehow 
the author rather fails to carry his readers along with him, 
He is not convincing. The reader does not believe in the 
great beauty of Dorothy Manners, or rather he accepts the 
statement but fails to feel the fact. So, when the scene of 
the story passes to England, the figures of Charles James 
Fox and of the other personages who pass across the stage 
remain only figures, and never kindle into life. This, of 
course, is the great pitfall of the historical romance, and 
though Mr. Churchill’s book is, on the whole, interesting, he 
has not the power of endowing his historical characters with 
life or probability. 

An interesting experiment is being tried by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin in the publishing of a series of stories written by the 
inhabitants of distant parts of the Empire, with a view to 
making the life of their fellow-subjects more intelligible to 
stay-at-home English people. Jn Guiana Wilds is the third 
book appearing in this series, and no lover of adventures will 
call the book dull. Mr. Rodney appears infinitely to prefer 
black people to white, with which taste we have but very 
small sympathy. But he can tell a good story, and it isa 
compliment to his powers that the reader feels disappointed 
in the breaking off of the book at a critical part of the 
hero’s adventures, and welcomes the prospect held out at the 
end of the last chapter, of a probable sequel. 

We may bracket together Miss Beaufort’s Satan Finds 
Some Mischief Still and Miss Chatterton’s The Sport of 
Circumstance as harmless little stories of modern life. No 
indication is given of the sex or status of the respective 
authors, but in both cases “Miss” seems the most appro- 
priate prefix. Of the two little books, The Sport of Circum- 
stance is the more readable, and it contains a good piece of 
character-drawing in the figure of the heroine’s unlucky 
lover, the curate, Herbert Mallaby. 

Messrs. Methuen publish as the second instalment of their 
6d. paper novels (1s. if bound in cloth), Jennie Bazter, 
Journalist, though “Jennie Baxter, Amateur Detective,” 
would seem perhaps a more appropriate name. The story, 
which recently ran as a serial in a sixpenny magazine, suffers 
a little by being arranged in watertight compartments, each 
adventure being practically complete in itself. But we all 
know the model from which are taken adventures like these, 
and it would be captions to object in the followers to a fault 
which is essential to the plan of the great original. The 
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stories are ingenious and well devised, and quite exciting 
enough to while away a tedious railway journey. 

Another sensational story is Philip Bennion’s Death, which 
catastrophe, in true “ Gaboriau ” style, is brought about by the 
only apparently trustworthy person in the book. As is usual 
in works of this kind, the probabilities and possibilities are 
not a little strained. A certain disappointment is felt by the 
reader on finding that the murder was not after all committed 
by the key of the Medici cabinet. There is something so 
satisfactory about a mysterious cabinet that it is almost a 
pity that though the key was full of ‘dire possibilities, this 
one should have proved as void of interest as the black and 
gold japanned cabinet which we have all of us opened with 
beating hearts in the company of Catherine Morland. 

It is very doubtful if the attractions of a romance of the 
school of Mr. Rider Haggard are increased by laying the 
scene in a mysterious land somewhere near the foot of the 
Caucasian Mountains. This is what has been done in The 
Fortress of Yadasara. It is straining one’s belief too far to 
try to imagine so near home an undiscovered country still 
living in all the traditions of the Middle Ages, and originally 
peopled by the descendants of the Crusaders. If the reader 
can succeed in swallowing this huge pill of improbability and 
will persevere with the story, he will find it a good example 
of a bustling medieval romance of knights, ladies, and 
Princesses, varied by dolorous descriptions of dungeons and 
adventures literally by field and flood. Perhaps now that the 
summer holidays are within measurable distance, it might be 
a prudent thing for the father of a family to keep the book. 
It will come in useful for one of the long, dull, wet days which 
will inevitably cloud that delightful seven weeks to which 
Master Jack is looking forward with such intense excitement. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—>— 

An Idler in Old France. By Tighe Hopkins. (Hurst and Blackett. 
6s.)—It is not alcogether a pleasant experience to idle in old 
France. Whether we attempt to walk through the streets of 
medieval Paris, or to examine the domestic habits of its people, or 
to inquire about the cleanliness of Court or convent, the frequency 
with which old time beauties washed their faces and hands, the 
way they behaved at dinner, or customs of travelling, treatment 
of the sick, and so on,—we naturally turn away in disgust. The 
Middle Ages with the gilt off, the romance taken away: it only 
demonstrates what we have always believed in, the utter, the 
necessary, untruth to nature of modern historical fiction. True to 
history it may be, as far as documents lead it; true to nature and 
everyday life it cannot be, or the books would be unreadable, 
even by disciples of Zola. After all, cleanliness is relative. We 
have no business to set down the old French—old English, old 
Germans, old Italians, were just as bad—as exceptionally 
degraded people, because our rules of life are an advance on 
theirs. Five hundred years hence, some antiquarian will write 
with horror of the nineteenth-century English, and their ignorant 
neglect of his own sanitary precautions. The preventive measures 
of the Middle Ages were religious, and modelled on the Jewish 
law. It is all very well to talk of the “tremendous sentence” 
of isolation pronounced by the Church on lepers, but read with- 
out prejudice, the series of forbiddings is entirely reasonable. A 
disease believed to be terribly contagious could hardly have been 
stopped by any other means, in the state of general civilisation 
then. Mr. Tighe Hopkins’s book is full of curious and interesting 
things. He has studied the old life of France under many 
aspects; he brings forward the outward habit of all kinds of 
personages, from King to forgat. And though human life, on the 
whole, was an infinitely rougher thing than it is now, it had its 
superiorities. The old trade-guilds, for instance, need fear no 
modern comparison. There was a great deal of honesty in trade 
and in manufacture. Quacks, rogues, and cheats found many 
ways closed against them. “The ugly, the common, the cheap, 
and the second-rate ..... could not be bought in the Paris of 
the Middle Ages, of the Renaissance, or of the Grand Monarque.” 
‘The manufacturer, the merchant, might eat with his fingers—he 
generally did up to the seventeenth century—might wash his 
hands once a week, and be content with two baths a year; but 
bad work and shoddy goods were unknown to him. Every age 
has its own virtues. 

The Earth Life. By E. Longworth Dames. (George Redway. 
63.)—This is one of the books about Nature that really give one 
a feeling of the country. The author has seen the seasons pass 














him as a pageant. 
earth in a way that recalls that— : 
“Instantaneous penetrating sense, 
In Spring’s birth-hour of other Springs gone by,” 

as Rossetti puts it. Though the style of the author is at time; 
strained, there is considerable thought and insight in the 
book. This passage from the preface is worth quoting :— Her, 
each one beats at his comrade’s heart as with broken wings of 
impotent speech and touch, and finds no adequate response, 
should he live a thousand years: here human love is but a torch 
to show the loneliness of life’s chambers, to cast a pathetic flicker 
into their furthest empty corners: only in Nature is there no 
solitude.” 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





Christian Missions and Social Progress. By Rev. James Dennis, D.D, 
Vol. II. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 103.6d.)—Dr. Dennis 
continues in this volume a work which we noticed some months 
ago. ‘The Dawn of a Sociological Era in Missions” is the sub. 
ject of his fifth lecture. This aspect of mission-work, the 
influence that it has on individual and on national character, the 
purifying and ennobling action of Christianity as an element in 
a people’s life, is now insisted upon. And, indeed, it is an 
argument of which all must acknowledge the force. We may 
contrast the moderate and candid language of Dr. Dennis on the 
subject of Japan with that of a work which was noticed in these 
columns last week, Mr. Ransome’s “Japan in Transition.” Here 
are the words of a Japanese scholar concerning missionaries :— 
“ During this time of transition” —the use of the same word is 
remarkable—“ it was a very great and noteworthy thing that 
there should be these men and women from the Far West to 
represent to us the ethical and spiritual side of their civilisa. 
tion. By their very presence they reminded us of the import: 
ance of morality and religion in the life of a nation. In this 
respect their silent, unconscious influence was beyond ail estima- 
tion. I have no doubt that with the further progress of 
Christianity in Japan, and the consequent more perfect adapta- 
tion of its teachings to the need of the people, it is destined to 
exercise a yet more thoroughgoing influence in the development 
of our ethical thought.” The same writer is quoted again to this 
effect :—“ There is one particular in which they [the foreign 
missionaries and the native churches] haye succeeded in 
impressing on the mind of the Japanese people a very 
important ethical truth. I refer to the principle of monogamy 
and personal purity...... Monogamy as the only true 
principle of social order, and purity as obligatory upon men 
as upon women, were never clearly understood. If to-day our 
best ethical opinion has practically endorsed these truths, we 
must give a large measure of credit to the foreign missionaries 
who have been living among us for nearly forty years.” A more 
complete answer to Mr. Ransome could not have been made, 
—and it dates three years bavk! On p., 221 there is yet another 
reference to the same subject which we reluctantly omit. Dr. 
Dennis treats the whole subject of ethics and of social order 
generally with great minuteness and in a most instructive 
way. He has done an inestimable service to the mission cause in 
so doing.——A practical exemplification of these facts is given in 
Chenna and his Friends, by Edwin Lewis (R.T.S.) Mr. 
Lewis, who was a missionary in Southern India for more than 
thirty years, has an interesting tale to tell. His own life, too, of 
which a short account is given, was one thoroughly devoted to 
his work. And it did not fail to bear good fruit. What could 
have been nobler than this? An Indian widow found herself in 
possession of lands which were held in consideration of certain 
services to be rendered to an idol temple near. She gave them 
up and contentedly resigned herself to hard work and scanty food. 


Records of the Borough of Leicester, 1103-1327. Edited by Mary 
Bateson. (C.J. Clay and Sons. 25s. net.)—Leicester was one of 
the five Danish burghs (‘“ burhs” seems te be the orthodox 
spelling), and had in later days some peculiarities of government 
which it would take long to explain. The interest of the records 
which Miss Bateson has so industriously deciphered, translated, 
and annotated, is great and varied ; but it is impossible to give 
any adequate idea of it in any space that we can command. The 
first name that appears is Robert Count of Meulan. The Count 
was one of Henry I.’s Ministers, and held in pledge the lands of 
Ivo de Grantmesnil, who had got into trouble and borrowed 
money from the Count for a crusade. Ivo died on his way, and 
the Count kept the lands. His daughter married the son of 
Simon de Senlis Earl of Huntingdon. One-half of Leicester thus 
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came into the same hands. Another portion was held from the 
King, and all that remained outside was the Bishop of Lincoln’s fee, 
Happily for the town, after a century and a half of this ownership 
the Earl of Leicester got into trouble. Simon de Montfort, the 
descendant of Robert, fell at Evesham in 1265; the burgesses paid 
the penalty of 500 marks, and so bought back their liberties. 
About sixty years afterwards, the fall of another turbulent noble 
benefited the town. This brings us to the end of the period to 
which the editor has limited her labours. Under this bare outline 
comes a vast variety of interesting facts bearing on English life. 
It is difficult to choose examples from among them. One set of 
records has to do with the ever-watchful jealousy of all dealings 
outside the Gild: “ Simon Skine is charged by the Mayor that he 
cold wool to a certain stranger by retail, whereas the smallest 
quantity permitted was 7 stone.” A certain “Jakemim of Liége” 
makes himself very odious. He led “merchants outside the 
appointed liberties of Leicester to the town of Tilton, and there 
they bought wool by fleeces and by the sack against the liberty 
of the town and Gild.” He bought and sold other things in the 
same unprincipled way, malt, for instance, out of which he made 
beer, which he sold ‘“‘to whoever would buy it-in his house, 
against the liberty of the town.” William Welshman was a 
worse offender. He “ watered the wool and put sand in it at 
Boston.” He was fined 2s. for the first offence; for a second he 
was to “lose his Gild for ever.” Prices are always interesting. 
Here are some under the year 1301. Two unsalted pigs are 
valued at 7s., six geese at ls. 3d. A carcase of beef costs l4s., a 
tun of wine £3 4s. 2d. Oats are 3ld. a quarter, wine is 6d. a 
gallon, a pair of shoes 6d., a capon 4d. The thanks of students 
of polities and sociology are due to Miss Bateson. 


Autobiography and Diary of the Rev. James Clegg. Edited by 
Henry Kirke, M.A. (Wardley, Buxton).—Mr. Clegg was the 
minister of a Nonconformist congregation near Chapel-le-F rith, 
and kept a diary which he entered up so diligently that it would 
fill five stout octavos. He was a man of liberal views, though he 
does speak of “novels, poetry, and such like trash,” for he did 
not refuse to worship himself, and he recommended others to 
worship, in the Established Church. Mr. Clegg was a medical 
practitioner as well as a minister, and the double profession gives 
a certain variety to his observations. Smallpox is a frequent 
topic. He had himself narrowly escaped with his eyesight and 
his life, and he records various outbreaks of the disease. Perhaps 
one of the most curious items is the good man's statement that 
being in prospect of death and “anxious for ye continuance of 
ye means of salvation in those parts after his decease,” he had 
purchased a ticket in the Irish lottery, and meant, if Providence 
should “ favour him with a prize,” to devote half to this or some 
other pious purpose. The “half” is good. You purchase the 
help of Providence, and keep a fairly good thing for yourself. 


Our Lady of August and the Palio of Siena. By William 
Heywood, B.A. (Enrico Torrini, Siena. 4 liras.)—Mr. Heywood 
gives a brilliant account of the town of Siena, a turbulent place 
once on terms of fierce hostility to Fiorence, now quiet enough, 
not to say dull. But Mr. Heywood, as a resident, sees what the 
occasional tourist does not see. Once a year the sleepy town 
wakes up to the fierce excitement of the “Palio,” which is 
practically a horse race, though it is something more. Nothing 
could more strangely recall the old Blue and Green factions in 
the Circus of Constantinople. Districts in the city furnish the com- 
peting steeds. Between these there is a traditional separation 
or even enmity. A girl of one Contrade will seldom marry a 
youth from another. If such a case happens, the wife goes to her 
father’s hcme on the day of the contest, lest she should be found 
rejoicing or lamenting over the wrong horse. The book is 
printed in Florence, we see, and is very creditable for its correct- 
ness, 


Industrial Cuba. By Robert P. Porter. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 15s.)—Mr. Porter was sent by the United States Govern- 
ment in the latter part of 1898 to report on its industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial situation. He devoted seven months to 
the fulfilling of this mission, and made himself acquainted with 
a multitude of facts bearing upon these matters. The task in- 
cluded visits to the chief towns of the island, and an examination 
of various persons qualified to speak about its condition and 
prospects. Mr. Porter takes a hopeful view of these latter. 
Already improvement is visible, and, indeed, nothing could be 
more important than the change from a poor country, such as 
Spain, almost compelled to exploit its provinces to the utmost, 
for one that is both able and willing to administer the country, 
not for its own benefit, but for that of the dependency. The 
Volume is full of interesting descriptions and narratives ; among 











Mr. Porter's 


them is the story of a visit to General Gomez. 
chief object in making this was to Ciscuss the management of a 
subvention of £600,000 which the United States was willing to 
furnish for enabling the insurgent soldiers to return to their 


homes. The book is illustrated with some good photographs. 


A Greek Anthology. By E.C. Marchant. (Methuen and Co.) 
—We have very little to criticise in Mr. Marchant’s choice 
of his garland. Possibly the iambic extracts might have been 
omitted, not because they are inferior, but because the dramatic 
pieces, if one once begins to include them, want too much space. 
We obelise, too, the first of the Anacreon lyrics, and all the space 
given to the “ Anacreontica” might have been better employed. 
Mr. Marchant gives the dates of the poems approximately, and 
adds a few notes. Why in the “Lament for Adonis” is the 
familiar aid(w roy “Adwuyv changed into ala(’ & tov “Adwuw ? Would 
this imperative be naturally followed by the indicative of 
émaiaovow “Epwres ? 


Henrik Ibsen and Bjdrnstjerne Biérnson. By George Brandes. 
(W. Heinemann.)—Professor Brandes has studied Ibsen for 
thirty years, his “ First Impression” being dated in 1867, and 
his “ Third Impression” in 1898. Of Bjérnson he writes once 
only, but then the latter has not developed. We have no inten- 
tion of entering on a pro-Ibsenite or anti-Ibsenite campaign. 
Professor Brandes has much to say about his dramatic genius. 
To us Scandinavian literature has something strange, we might 
say sinister, about it. It was to be seen in the fiction of Frederika 
Bremer ; in Ibsen it is very strongly marked. It strikes one 
the more from the conteast which it seems to present to the sim- 
plicity of Scandinavian life. One might compare it to finding 
Thyestean tragedy in the midst of Arcadia. 


Album Géographique. Par Marcel Dubois et Camille Guy. Tome 
Troisisme. (Colin et Cie., Paris. 15 francs.)—This third volume 
contains an account of the temperate regions of the world in con- 
tinuation of previous issues, which give—(1) a general view of 
the world, (2) tropical regions. The fourth and fifth are to deal 
with the French colonies and France itself. Great Britain and 
Ireland are disposed of in sixteen pages, and North America in 
as much. Thirty-two pages for so important a portion of the 
world, while two hundred and forty are to be given to the French 
colonies, is scarcely a just proportion ; but the work is, of course, 
intended for the French public. Anyhow, it is a pity that the 
names are not more correctly given. Lake Coruisk in Skye 
becomes Gornisk ; Ben Lui, Be Lui; Sheerness, Sherness. We 
read that “les établissements de Cambridge, d’Oxford, et d’Eton 
recoivent les enfants de la noblesse et des grands industriels,” as 
if there were three Universities, and that “Cambridge compte 
environ 2,700 éléves ou professeurs.” ‘There are many photo- 
graphic illustrations, but hardly of the first quality. 


Bye-Ways of Crime. By R. J. Power-Berrey. (Greening and 
Co. 2s.)—The “ Black Museum” is a department of Scotland 
Yard, and may be compared to the “Chamber of Horrors” in 
Madame Tussaud. Only there is more of the real about it. 
Here are some of the implements with which Charles Peace plied 
his trade, the lantern, for instance, for Peace held much the same 
view about the common dark lantern that Mr. Sam Weller enter- 
tained. Here are Anarchist bombs, and the agreeable missiles 
with which Mr. Daly sought to avenge the wrongs of Ireland, and 
here are explosives which overthrew Clerkenwell Gaol and the 
Irish Church. After the “ Black Museum” we have some very 
realistic accounts of various methods of crimes. Here we see 
how the pickpocket, the burglar, the portico-thief, the card- 
sharper, the coiner, the forger, the shop-lifter, and others set 
about their evil works,—all useful information, for it puts a 
reader on his guard. The last chapter is given to “ Swindlers of 
the Race Course,” among whom the “welsher”’ is prominent. 
One of his dodges for escape is to have a reversible coat and a 
false moustache. His methods of eluding payment are various. 
One of them is to pay the bet to a confederate who has a false 
hand attached to hisarm. It is a dangerous trade, however, for 
none are so indignant against the wel sher as the race course 
crowd, which is but a shade more respectable. 

Studies in Religion fruin Liakespeare. By Ambrose Blatche 
ford, B.A. (Elliot Stock.)—These six essays treat of the 
religious attitude taken up by Shakespeare. On the great ques- 
tion, “Catholic or Protestant?" Mr. Blatchford is disposed to 
think that Shakespeare was inclived to the old faith, though he 
was in opposition to the pretensions of Rome. Many interesting 
quotations are brought together under the heading of “ Shake- 
speare’s Bible Lore.” ‘The subjects of the other chapters are 
“ Shakespeare’s Study of Life,” “ Shakespeare’s Homage to Con. 
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science,” and “ Shakespeare’s Reliance on a Life to Come.” They 
will be found to repay study. 





Trrotoagy.—The Supver of the Lord. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 
(R.T.S. 38d. net.)—Professor Moule gives a very able summary 
of Roman and Lutheran doctrine on the Eucharist, and of the 
Anglican in its various phases. (He vindicates Zwingle from the 
charge of being simply a Commemorationist.) Between transub- 
stantiation and the ex opere operato doctrine of a Presence induced 
by consecration and independent of faith (so that an unbelieving 
priest ministering to unbelieving communicants have Christ 
among them) there is no practical difference. It is difficult to 
believe that the latter is the true Anglican doctrine. But this is 
not the opportunity for such a discussion. We can but mention 
this very able statement of the controversy.——The Atonement, 
by the Rev. Edward C. Owen (Seeley and Co., 1s.), is an essay 
which obtained the Bishop Jeune Memorial Prize in 1898. The 
subject is limited by a special reference to the theology of the 
sixteenth century. Here, again, we must decline to discuss the 
general question, but we may say that Mr. Owen expresses himself 
with moderation.——Ezternal Religion: tts Use and Abuse, by 
George Tyrrell, S.J. (Sands and Co.), is a temperate state- 
ment of the Roman Catholic position. Clement of Alexandria’s 
Biblical Text. By F. Mordaunt Barnard, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press. 4s, net.)—This is a volume of the “Texts and 
Studies” series. The author’s object is to exhibit the text of the 
Gospels and the Acts as Clement of Alexandria had it before him, 
It is obvious, when we consider Clement’s date, that the nearer 
we get to the facts in this case the more we accomplish towards 
obtaining the primitive text. 





MisceLLaNrous.—Fur and Feather Tales. By Hamblin Sears. 
(Harper and Brothers. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Sears takes us to New 
England, to a French forest, and to Norway. His tales are 
evidently the outcome of experience, for they have the 
touch of reality about them. Perhaps “ William’s Moose” is 
the best, for the moose is not a find of every day. There are 
some good illustrations by Frost, Tavernier, and Jaccaci—— 
In “Black’s Guide-Books” (A. and C. Black) we have Guide to 
Somerset, edited by A. H. Hope-Moncrieff (2s. 6d.) The Road 
Coach-Guide (Road Offices), gives an account of various coaches 
starting from London, of which sixteen are enumerated, with 
routes, fares, &c., and of as many more other than London.— 
Of school-books we have Mr. Todhunter’s Elements of Euclid, a 
new edition revised and enlarged by S. L. Loney, M.A. (Macmillan 
and Co., 43. 6d.); Practical French Primer for Schools and Colleges, 
by Victor Spiers, B.-és-L. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 2s.) 





New Epitions.—In the “Temple Edition of the Works of 
Charles Dickens” (J. M. Dent and Co.), The Old Curiosity Shop, 
2 vols, (3s. net). Preterita. By John Ruskin, LL.D. (George 
Allen. 5s. net.)—The recollections here cover about ten years, 
and include, among other scenes, Rome, Cume, the Campo Santo, 
and L’Hotel du Mont Blanc.——Bismarck: some Secret Pages of 
his History. Being a Diary kept by Dr. Moritz Busch. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 10s. net.)—Condensed into one volume from the 
three in which the work originally appeared.——Shandon Bells. 
By William Black. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 6d.) 








[*.* A CorRECTION.—Miss Crawford writes to us to point out 
that in a review of her Studies in Foreign Literature we 
attributed ‘“‘to the Italian Fogazzaro a story written by the 
Belgian Rodenbach.” We regret to have fallen into the error of 
which she complains. | 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





——~>—— 
Adams (J. C.), Nature Studies in Berkshire, imp 8VO .......++..--- (Putnam) 18, 
Aveling (Henry), Poems and Paragraphs, cr 8vo ... Digby & Long) 5,0 
Bartiett (Vanda Wathen), Heart’s Desire, cr SVO.........eeccceccecees (Lane) 60 
Breslin (J. W.), Thady Halloran of the Irish Brigade, cr 8vo ........ (Unwin) 60 
Chalmers (D.), ‘the Law as it Affects Cyclists, cr 8V0 .......+.. (Butterworth) 2/0 
Clerke (E. M.), Fable and Song in Italy, cr 8V0..........eceeeeeees (Richards) 5/0 
Clowes (A. A.), Monn: & Novel, C6 BVO 0... ccccrecccecccccces (Sonnenschein) 3/6 


Colmore (G.), The Strange Story of Esther Wynne, cr 8vo ..(Smith & Elder) 6€/0 
Crosby (E.), Three Bachelor Women, and other Stories, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Creator and Created; or, The New Reformation, by Humanity-Welfare- 
SE INS (2s cont ednssinsecnac mesons oesses este Veusieee se see (Nisbet) 3/6 
Dearden (W. H.), Modern Romanism Examined, cr 8v0........-.+.-- (Nisbet) 2/6 
Elson (H. W.), Side Lights on American History,cr8vo ........(Macmillan) 3/6 
Flat-Racing Explained, by “ Analyst,” er 8vo . - cooee (Neale) 3/6 






Fletcher (J. S.), From the Broad Acres, 12mo (Richards) 20 
Foster (M.), Claude Bernard (Master's of Medicine), cr 8vo .......... (Unwin) 3/6 
Frederic (Harold), The Market Place, cr SVO ..........-.00000. (Heinemann) 6/0 
Garnett (R.), Essays in Librarianship and Bibliography, $vo........ (G. Allen) 6/0 
Gould (S. Baring-), The Sunday Round, cr 8vo ..............6- (Skeffington) 2/6 
Haab (0O.), Atlas of the External Diseases of the Bye, cr 8vo ...... (Rebman) 12/6 
Hall (S.), Temptation of Edith Watson, cr 8VO .......csececececees (Simpkin) 3/6 
Haylings (D. M.), Realism : a Paradox, cr 8vo ....... eeseececeoreece (Unwin) 2/6 








Heitzmann (L.), Urinary Analysis and Diagnosis by Microscopical and 
Chemical Examination, 8VO ......cccccccccccscccscccee enceesnes (Bailliére) 10/6 
Hickson (Mrs. M.), Chronicles of Teddy's Village, cr 8vo......(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Hoare (E. G.), A Faulty Courtship, cr 8VO .............08 ecccccccces (Warne) 3/6 
James (W.), Talks to Teachers on Psychology, cr Svo......++....(Longmans) 4/¢ 
Johnson (J.), Testimony of the Sonnets as to the Authorship of the 
Shakespearian PONE OE PRG, CF ONO: oc ccccceescvssccsenccace (Putnam) 59 
Little (W. J. Knox), Sketches and Studies in South Africa, 8vo ....(Isbister) 106 
Massee (G.),A Text-Book of Plant Diseases Caused by Cryptogamic Para- 








Ue oa se ncsacuccdtacncdsivenckddawntscsaebeunennened (Duckworth) 6/0 
Maugham (H. N.), Sir Paul Pindar, and other Plays, 8vo.......... (Richards) 6 
Memoirs of Monsieur D’Artagnan, translated from the French by R. Nevill, 

(ae eae Seudebesueseveshoeesheeteketentues aeaens (Nichols) 15 0 
Nash (H. 8.), Ethics and Revelation, cr 8vo Caeaseseveees en (Macmillan) 60 
Panjabi Sketches, by Two Friends, cr 8vo ........ eoceeees+-( Marshall Bros.) 26 
Rook (C.), The Hooligan Nights, cr 8VO .........cccccccccccsccces (Richards) 6 
St. Aubyn (Alan), Bonnie Maggie Lauder, cr 8V0.......ceceeseeeeees (White) 60 
Sc. Clair (W.). Zobeir ; or, Turkish Misrule, er 8vo_ .. (Digby & Long) 36 
Sidney (Philip), Memoirs of the Sidney Family, 8vo ...... cocccecees (Unwin) 106 
Stead, jun. (William), The Art of Advertising, cr 8vo ...... ecccees.( browne) 3/6 
Sutro (Emil), Duality of Volee, Cr BVO 2.2.0. cccccccsccccccccccoces (Putnam) iy 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, Vol. IV., Part I1., Studies 

in Old English, by H. M. Chadwick, 8vo................ (Camb. Univ. Press) €v 


Trent (W. P.), John Milton: a Short Study of his Life and Works(Macmillan) 36 
Van Dyke (H.), The Gospel for a World of Sin, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 5) 






Walker (E. O.), A Romance of Ceylon, cr 8VO .......0s.ccceeecccees (Unwin) 6u 
Watson (D. K.), History of the American Coinage, cr 8vo ...(Putnam) 7/6 
Wison (2..), Dante Interpreted, CP BVO... occccccccscscceccccesccses (Putnam) 6/0 
Wright (C. D.), Outline of Practical Sociology, (Longmans) 9% 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
tu the PUBLISHER, 7 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 











NOTICE —The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UPHAM’S, 253 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. BRENTANO's, Union Square, New York, 


U.S.A, and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave, Washington, D.C.; THE 
SUBSCRIPTION NEWS Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, US.A.; GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 


224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HAROLD A, WILSON Company, LTD., 
35 King Street West, Torontv, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BoOoOKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said; GORDON AND GoTcH, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND 
CoMPANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H., 
BAILLIE AND COMPANY, Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auck- 
land ; W.C. RiGBy, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND GOTCH, Cape Town, 
—where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Bi Half —e 
Including postage to any part of the Unitea Ye47!y- Yearly, “warierty. 
KIMGGOM cccvccccsccsccccccsccssvccsescoves £1 8 6....014 3....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
LO @ 50015 3.50 F 9 


I Misc cnceceusvnsdacsenasssascoavess 








“LIBERTY” 
SUMMER 
SALE. 
MONDAY NEXT 
and following days. 


Creatly reduced prices in 
all Departments. 


SUMMER SALE 


REMNANTS, TRIAL PRINTS AND COLOURINGS, 
WEAVERS’ SAMPLES, 

SLIGHTLY SOILED AND SURPLUS STOCKS OF 
“LIBERTY” ART FABRICS 
FOR DRESSES AND FURNITURE. 

At greatly reduced prices, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
O S L ECE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
6) Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
SUM INSURED IN 1898 EXCEEDS seeeeeeees+d&430,000,000, 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 


ASSETS, December sist, Ean ret neha near £56,985,000. 


Annual In 
potato Daliey-Holders (1843-1898) over 


NEW FEATURES, 


(Stated on each Policy.) 
CASH SURRENDERS. LOANS. 
' AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE. 
EXTENDED INSURANCE. 
Special nia 7 to Policy-Holders for investment 
of money at Maturity. 


For further particulars apply to the 
Ilead Oftice for the United Kingdom :—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


IN THIS SOCIETY are combined the advantages of Mutual 
Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


The Accumulated Funds exceed £11,000,000. 


The Surplus at last investigation was £1,423,000. More than 
One-Half of the Members who died during the Septennial period 
were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates of 
other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition of 
about 50 per cent. to the Policies which participated. 
LONDON : 17 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. , ANDE EW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


»267. 


“100° 000,000. 





| JUST PUBLISHED, Eighteenth Edition, with Chapters 


the Author, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


AND, LUNDON. 


on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight, and 
the Improvement in Old Sight. 
| OUR EYES, 
re) U a and How to Preserve Them from Infancy 
| to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles 
3y JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS., F.RMS 
} President of the British Optical Association, &c. 
Ee Y E S a | With 70 Illustrations, Twe nty-eighth Thousand, price Is., 
cloth. Of all Booksellers ; or sent free for 1s. by 
| 


Ophthalnie 
SCHWEITZER’S 


Seces Ths 


Absolutely pure & 


Optician, 63 STR 





THE 


full of nourishing & sustaining proper 


“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 
to her at 7.30a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 
at the breakfast table.”—Society. 


THECZAR’S PEACEFUL MESSAGE.—“ Send immed ately 
| t to office of Mi a ADIpeNs al Court, P¢ a Winter Palace, 

COCOA. | | = ty half- -pound tin s Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit . 
| schkoff.”"—-(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 


¥ Sin ANDREW CLARK.—*“ Be sure to give your patients 
} SCHWEITZER’ S _COCOATINA,”? = 


POMRIL 


ROYAL 





A LIGHT NON-ALCOHOLIC DRINK. 
| Made from only the Finest Selected Apples. 


POMRI L POMRIL is Pure Apple Juice only, and is 


unfermented, clear, and sparkling, and 
never has any sediment. Contains no added 
sugar, and acts most beneficially on the 


P O M R ‘ L kidneys. Free from all metallic contact. 
| It is the Purest. most wholesome, and the re- 
fore the Finest Drink ever offered to tl 


PO im R i L| Public. 


| Odtainable of ail 
| Stores, Se. 

P O M R t L sample bottle to the Manufacturers, 
POMRIL, Ltd., 100 ELLIOTT STREET, GLASGOW. 
AERTEX = =———sCs GELLAR 
AERTEX THECELLULAR GELLULAR 
AERTEX ©UOTHING 09'S CELLULAR 
AERTEX ORIGINAL CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


riease Notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 














Wine Merchants, Grocers, 


Send three penny stamps for 








HAMPTON AND SONS. 


| “ The faultless reproductions of fine 
| examples of A ee Furniture, Woven 
Furniture, | Fabrics and Art objects with which its 
° | pages are enriched, ue Hampton and 
Art objects, | 16 2 P rane) A, 
é | Sons’ *‘ Book of Examples’ an invaluable 
Fabr ics, &c. cvork of reference to every Collector and 
| Museum.” 


Antique 


The Book referred to above may now be had on application to— 


HAMPTON AND SONS, L” 


Decorators, Furnishers, Dealers in As. 
Pall Mall East, Trafalgar § Square, 8 .W. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





ESTABLISHED 1824. 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 








DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 


Ju Alexander, Esq. | Richard Hoare, Esq. 

7 har res E iward barnett, Esq. | Sir George Curtis Lampson, Bart. 
Rig ht Hon. Lord Battersea. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 

Hie n. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 


Thomas aed Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. 

ajor-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. 
James F letcher, Esq. 


Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

tight Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
| Lieut.-Colonel IP’. Anderson Ste bbing. 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, @.C.M.G., C.B. 








AUDITORS. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | Hon. 
John Cator, Esq. | LL 


Lionel Wa 
Nichols, Esq. 


*hild, MP, 


lter — 


= E ery URANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
ld and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
foderat Rates of Premiuin. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 


Policie Whole World and Indisputa ble. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 
and Brokers for the intro 


il Commissions to Solicitors, Agents iuction of 





pectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to 
ROBERT LEWIs, Chief Secretary. 





PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 4° 


SENSITIVE, SKINS. 





U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


JODRELL PROF ESSORSHIP OF 
Thi is CHATR will shortly be VACANT by the 1 
hiifer. 


phoebe ¥. 
rnation of Professor E. A. 






Appl cations, accompanied by such testimonials and references as candidates may 


Wish tos submit, showld reach the Secret ary by MONDAY, July 17th, 1899. 
Further information will be sent on application to the Secretary 
rhe new Professor will enter on his duties next October 

JI. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., 


a we MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
SANDALL ROAD, CAMDEN ROAD, N.W 


Founded 1850 
: Mrs. BRYANT, D 


Secretary. 


Head-Mist re Se., F.C.P. 
The TERM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, 

Entrance Examination will be he lon We 

fee, #5 17s. or £6 18s. according to age 

id Clothworkers’ Co — 9s to the value of £300 per annum. 

There are Four Boarding Houses sanctioned by the Governors, with fees ranging 

from 45 to 70 guineas ie annum. 


Biot amber lit h, 1899. The 
Term 
Brewers’ 





Qt. P AU L’S SC HOOL.- Retirement of the Sur Mas ser. 
b A COMMITTEE of pupils and friends has been FORMED to ESTABLISH 
a MEMORIAL of the SERVICES of Dr. LUPTON, bly extend 


in the SCHOOL 














Must rated Price-List of full range of Cellular qoods for men,women,and child 
with names of 500 Ci ‘ountry Agents, sent post-free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


over m . ee -five years. >Chairmat MILES MATTINSON, Esq. Q.C.; 
re surers : SAMUI JL BEWSHER, sq., St. Paul's School, W., JOHN SHEARMAN, 
Esq., 3 rand, W.C. Subseriptions n be paid to the Lupton Memorial 
AC yds Bank, 34 Hammersmith Road, or to Rey. R. B. GARDINER, 
Hon. Se Gliddon Road, West Kensington, W., to whom all communications 
hould be addressed. 
r KAN CLOSE SC HOOL, C HE L TE NTs \M. —SCHOLAR- 
SHIP EXAMINATION ‘ th e Classical and One 
lathe ] ! ( nl ok Fears Boys 15-16. 





tendance at Ch nham excused in certain 





] OVER ¢ 50L LEG E SCHOLARSHIPS.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY 18th; values up to £60 (fees 
Particulars from HEAD MASTER. Recent successes include severad 


nd Passe jir pinto W 
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THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 


(Ashburne House, Victoria Park, Manchester.) 
Warden—Miss HELEN M. STEPHEN, 

The HALL (which is in connection with Owens College) will be OPENED in 
OCTOBER NEXT. Fees for board and residence, 12 to 20 guineas per term 
(eleven weeks). At least three Bursaries offered.—Applications from intending 

residents to the Warden or to the Secretaries, Miss A. M. COOKE and Professor 
SaLeesae R, Owens € vollege. 


lUDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.E. 

Prin¢ipal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The Teaching 
Staff includes : Professor Seeley F.R.S.; Professor Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, 
Esqg., M.A.; W. Rippman, Esy. M.A.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau ; 
Monsieur Larpent, B.-cs-Lettres; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving; and other 
visiting Professors. Seven Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Field. Te nnis, swimming, and Riding.—Prospectus on application. 


U Ntversrty OF DURHAM. 
SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1899. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70, and an EXHIBITION of £30, each 

tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the Entrance 

Examination in Arts, which COMMENCES OCTOBER 11th.—Further information 














may be obtained trom Rev. Hi. ELLERSHAW, Bailey, Durham. 
UNDLE. SC HOOL.— An EX) AMIN ‘ATION will be 
HELD on JULY 11th and 12th, when FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS of £40 to £30 will be offered. Classical, Modern, Science, and Engineering 
sides. Special Army and Navy Classes. Successes since May, 1893, include a Classical 
aod a Mathematical Scholarship at Caius College, a Classical Minor Scholarship at 
Trinity Colleze, Cambridge, two Woolwich Entrances, one Sandhurst Entrance, 
two Preliminary Scientitic Passes (London University), and Five First 
Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee £60 to £75 a year.—Apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 

NRINDELWALD, 





SWITZERLAND. 


VILLA BELLARY.—FAMILY PENSION, beautifully situated in the widest 


aud most airy part of the valley. Private shady grounds. Electric light. Terms, 
from 6 francs de aily. 
ESTGATE-ON SEA.— The “BRIARY a! NAPIER 


KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
of “Gradatim,” &¢., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket field. 


OUTH | BE LG RAVIA. PREP ARA ATOR "4 SC HOOL for 


Conducted 





SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 38.W. 
by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for children under 8. Cricket, drilling. 
OURNEMOUTH.—W INTON GR ANGE, -KNYVE TON 


PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., K GS. (Mathematical 
) RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.— List of successes, terms, and references on 7“ plication. 


QKE -LLF IE L D, R IPON.-- _BOAR DING ¢ & DAY SC CHOOL 
ey modern lines. Healthy situation, large playground. 


for GIRLS on 
Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER (formerly Assistant-Mistresses at 


the Clifton High School). 


ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM 
Honourman of Clare Coll... Camb 





For Prospectus, apply to 36 William Street, Rochdale. 
JUNNYDOWN, CU Teper Orne: ; 
MRMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREP AR E D for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 


Back, at an elevation of 469 ft.. in 8 acres of ground. 
Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 


Cl IF TON BRIS T O L. 


COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 








A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (64-14) 
for,Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &¢. 


QETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” _ 
Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, 


for GIRLS. 

Uy Pca ae (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 

if ANTS, near SOUTHSEA, on the Shore of Langstone 
Hawbour.--TO BE LET, comfortably furnished FAMILY RESIDENCE. Has 

12 Bed and Dressing Rooms, Bath-room (hot and cold). 

Town water laid on; st tennis and croquet grounds; flower and kitchen 

gardens; cottage for gardener and lodge at entrance; low rent.—Address, 

CAPTAIN “T.,” Bryn Howell, near Llangollen, North Wales. 


TIASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 


The SC ~—— ARSHIP EXAMIN ATION has been POSTPONED to JULY Mth 
and 15th. tries should reach the HEAD-MASTER by July 9th. One Scholar- 
ship at le ar Wi be set apart for Army Class Candidates. 


(SHILDREN 'S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 
10 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

lhe Hon. ALFRED L YTTELTON (Treasurer) DESIRES to THANK all SUP- 
PORTERS of = FUND, whose contributions are enabling the Council to send 
Ailing Children into the country. 

31,970 enjoved a fortnight’s country holiday last year. Applications have already 
been received on behalf of a still greater number this summer. All but the poorest 
parents pay part of the cost of their children’s holiday ; the balance of the expense 
(about 10s, for each child) is met by subscriptions and donations. No collectors 
are employed. ed. 


SCHOOL 
Miss E. M. 





Large Reception Rooms, 


ables ; 














Rey eg EXP L OR AT ION 
‘A Branch), 37 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
SOCIETY of ANTIQUARIES, BURLINGTON HOUSE, of PAPYRI and 
ANTIQUITIES found by Messrs. GRENFRLL and HuNT; also of ANTIQUITIES 
trom NAUCRATIS found by Mr. HoGartu, Director of the British School at 
Athens. Open from July 5th to July 11th (10 a.m. to 5 p.m.) Admission on 
presentation of visiting card. 


L BLISHING.- —A LITERARY GENTLEMAN with 

an available capital of £5,000 to £6.000 can ACQUIRE a PARTNERSHIP 

ina well-est: nt ished PUR I, ISHING BU SINE SS. with the view of developing and 
extending the sam \ UBLISHER, co Messrs. Shaen, Roscoe, Massey. 


and Co., 3 Bedford Row, We. 


FUND 


(Greco - Roman 
W.C.—EXHIBITION at the 








SS? ANDREWS UN IVERSITY DIPLOMA FoR WOMEN, 
h f L 
An nr Pospees, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, gt, 
hurews, 


TAvsas NE 


LADIES only. 





.-ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE. fo for 
Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and ¢); 
sanity ation perfect. Ter ms, 58 5s. - per day.- Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 


ORQOU AY. APSLE Y HO U 9&. 
HIGH-CLASS SC HOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Extensive grounds ; large hall and gymnasium. 

References to parents of pupils in England and abroad. 
Head-Mistress, Mrs. C. WY NDHAM ROBINSON. 


2.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Sig 
GIRLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for languages, music, 
— home life and every care and comfort. ‘Terms for Pension and Frene) 
nstruction, 10 guineas monthly. A few extra girls received for Holiday Sketching 
Class.—-Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


VNHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools ; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials: 
live v Vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTE AD, Head-Master. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 


FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION 
on JULY 11th, 12th, and 13th. 
For partic ulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
I ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level : sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance snd 
Schok urship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy, 
Reference {3 kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping. 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, grave 
play ground, fleld, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.--Address, 
kK. OL IV TE R, M. A. wT he Tower r House, —— 
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P >ROFE SSORSHIP OF THE T HEORY, "ART, AND PRACTICE 
OF EDUCATION, 

The COUNCIL will proceed to the ELECTION of a PROFESSOR in the above 
subject. The stipend will be £400 per annum. The duties will begin on Septem. 
ber 29th next. 

A full statement of the duties of the Professor may be obtained on application, 

Applications, with references only, to be sent under cover to the Registrar not 
later than JULY 6th. SYDNEY CHAFFERS, Registrar. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS, 


Applications will be received up to July 5th for the APPOINTMENT ofa 
PROFESSOR of LAW, who must reside in Leeds or the neighbourhood. Stipend, 
£300, and half the class fees; minimum guaranteed emoluments, £350.—Purther 
Pi urticulars may y be obtained from the REGISTRAR of the College. 


ING’S SC HOOL, WORCESTER. — Endowed Public 

School. Moderate fees, New Class-rooms, Science Laboratory, &c., to be 

opened shortly. University Exhibitions. Healthy situation. Head-Master, Rey, 
W. H. CHAPPEL, forme rly of Marlborough. 


{DUC ATION AT HOME.—A CAMBRIDGE GRADU: 

ATE WISHES to devote the remainder o1 his active life to the EDUCA: 

TION of TWO or THREE YOUTHS. Every subject taught. | Fencing and 

Drawing specialities. Would travel. References exchanged.—* MAGISTER,” 
care of Deacon’s Advertising Offices, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 








T HE 











“YDE PARK NEW COLLEGE, 
1 LEINSTER GARDENS, HYDE PARK, LONDON, W. 


MORNING CLASSES for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Musle 4 
Speciality. A limited number of boarders received, who enjoy the benetit of 
family life in addition to the highest educational advantages.—For terms, &¢, 


address the PRINCIPAL. 


y= MINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
p be HEL D. on JU LY llth, 12th, and 13th, to fill up not less than 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply 
by le tter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
uy AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE 


SESSION 1899-1900. 

THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION at the Institute’s CENTRAL. TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE( Exhibition Road )are for Students not under 16 years of age; those at the 
Institute’s TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, for Studentg not under 14 year 
of age. The Entrance Examinations to both Colleges are held in September, and the 
Sessions commence in October. Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholar 
ships, Fees, and Courses of Study, may be obtained from the respective Colleges, of 
from the Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 

CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W.) 
A College for higher Technical Instruction for Students not under 16 preparing to 
become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and other Manufac- 
Fee for a full Associateship Course, £25 per Session. Pre 











turers, and Teachers. 

fessors :— 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering W. C. UNWIN, F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E. 
Electrical apes aA as W. E. Av RTON, F.R.S., Past Pres. Inst.E.2 
Chemistry > a H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.BS, 


Dean otf the College for the Session. 
Mechanics and Mathematics .. O.HENRICI, Ph.D., L R.S. 
CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL .COLLEGE, ‘FINSBURY. 
(LEONARD STREET, CiTy ROAD, E.C.) 
Provides Courses of Intermediate Instruction for D: iy Students not under 14 years 





of age, preparing to enter Engineering and Chemical Industries. Fees, £15 per 
Session. Professors :-— 
Physics and Electrical Engineering., .. S. P. THoMPson, DSc., F.RS, 


Principal of the Seg 
Mechanical Engineering and Mathematics W. E. DALBy, M.A., 
Chemistry -» R. MELDOLA, F.R.S., 
JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary, 
City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Greshain College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


VARENTS, GUARDIANS, SEEKING _ bracing well 


ordered HOUSE (Mendip Hills), with careful tuition and supervision for 
BOYS, write “ VICAR,” Stoke St. Michael, Bath. 


1 ADAME AUBERT introduces English and Foreign 


» MA 








GOVERNESSES (Finishing inior, Nursery), <) SITING TEACHBLS, 
CHAPERONS, COMP. vega &e tor BRITISH ISLES, Continent, 
America, Asia, Austra SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HUMES 
mended 141 RE¢ iENT STR Lit, W 
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T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
S CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS 
OF GENTLEMEN. 
€In'connection ‘with the Woodard Schools.) Fees from £60. 

Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden. 


REFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)}—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
zood Modern Side. OURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxtord and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 


] fereford. 


VEAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
S LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in fall charge. 
Hundreds of reference of references.—Principal, J. S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


G@HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—An 
S EXAMINATION for EIGHT or more SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in v: alue 
a £50 to £21, will BEGIN on JULY 6th. Candidates must be under 14 on 
June 24th.—Amended notice from Head-master, Rev. F. B. WESTCOTT, 
Sherborne School, Dorset. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. — TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on W EDNESDAY, July 19th, to 21st. One Scholarship and One 
Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the ARMY 
CLASS.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVALCLASS.— Applications for 
Special Preparation for the Navy should be made at once to the WARDEN. 
Any of ‘the above Exhibitions may be awarded to Candidates for the Navy. 




















ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, LANCS.— 
M HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 7 years. 
Thorough grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and_ the Colonies 
received. Delightful climate; home comforts; careful training; perfect 





sanitation. - PRINCIP ALS. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


Kas SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- | « 





SHIPS. — TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 12th to 14th 
Fourteen Open Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions gained at the Universitiessince November, 1897. ARMY CLASS free ; successes 
last July and January. Valuable leaving Exhibitions. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). 
Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House- 
Master at Marlborough. 


for Classies, Maths., and Army Subjects. 





\ ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL. .—Rich Foundation ; best 
in modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses.. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LOCKES. Exam. for ENTRANCE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 11th and 12th. 
QT. FELIX SCHOOL, SoU THWOLD (late the Aldel burgh 
School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos Cambridge 
References; Miss H, Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bi sho Op | f Southampton. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
kK Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Resident Lecturer, 
bridge). NEXT SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th.—Particulars 
HEAD.- MISTRE: USS or 8 SECRETARY. 








Girton College, Cam- 
from 





59 WARRIOR 

SoU ARE.- First: class BOARD peer RESIDE N¢ 15 .—Newly furnished ; sea 
view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room. Sanitary certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 


ANDWICH.—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S GRAMMAR 
h SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Head-Master, E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 
(Trin. Coll, Camb.) ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, 
JULY 20th, 21st, for Boys between 10 and 14. 





eee 


py Peeasros HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
BIRMINGHAM. 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 
eg CEE CTC OE Ee Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos; for 
three years student of Languages and Continental Methods of 
Teaching in Germany and France). 


BOARDING HOUSE— 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON. 


Pleasant situation ; electric light : large garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, Esq., A.M.L.C.E. 


RON MMGIONB isis cs ccceconsdceousicavensae Miss WELLS. 
WE tana ddnvaccdeareneseunccodasenaxe Miss S. E. WELLS, B.A. 
Assistant House-Mistress......cccccscsecses Miss K. CH AMBERS, M.A. 





ATON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS,” : “1899. (An aid to 
Parents in the selection of Schools.) Gives particulars of some of the Best 
Schools for Boys and Girls, Lists of Scholarships and E xhibitions obtainable at 
Public Schools (Boys and Girls). Crown 8vo, red cloth, 254 pp., Illustrated. 
Through all Booksellers, 1s.; or post-free, 1s. 3d., from 4. and J. PATON, 
143 C: annon Street, London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, Code: UNICODE. 

140 STRAND, W. C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


LONDON. 


Oe OF -PRINT BOOKS at RE ASON, ABLE PRICES.- — 


Please state wants. We will send tree on application a CATALOGUE of 





some of the cheapest first-class Books i at present in the market; and we have 
always book rarities on offer at bare in prices, We invite inquiries.-THE 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merel: Birmingham. 

ARE AND OUT- OF -PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 






no matter what the s1 t. Please state wants. KELMSCOTT PRESS 
BOOKS WANTE dD. £5 each offered for “Shakespeare,” * Atalanta,” “ Sigurd,” 
ilittering P lain,’ “Poems by y the > Way, Biblia Innocentium,” * Sidonia Sorcer- 

~ shelley "(3 vols.),* Herrick.”--BAKE R's GR EAT BOOKS HOP, Birmingham 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS of FAMOUS WORKS of ART. 


THE WORKS OF REMBRANDT. 





The Company invite attention to a Series of Reproductions of celebrated 
Paintings by this Master from the Collections of hh oon Castle, Buckingham 
Palace, National Gallery, the Louvre Amsterdam, the Hague, Hermitage, Prado, 


&c. Amongst the most famous are : 
The LESSON in ANATOMY. 


The SYNDIC of DRAPERS. 
The NIGHT WATCH. 


OWN PORTRAIT (National Gallery). 
THE PILGRIMS of EMMAUS. 
The ADORATION of the SHEPHERDS. 


Numerous Examples are on View at the AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
including Copies of several Works lately Exhibited at Burlington House. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, Now Ready. New Edition of 
160 pages and Appendix. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of 
reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
Post-free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE CO., 74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well- know n 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Ref 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Mas ater, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar ‘lrin. Coll., Camb.), WHARFE- 

DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 


ARSON AGE HOUSE, DORKING.—F. A. OLDAKER, 

M.A. (Oxon), PREPARES BOYS between 7 and 14 for Entrance or Scholar- 

ship Exams. at the Public Schools. Games, swimming, and drill. Entomological 
and other excursions on half-holidays. Prospectus on application. 


N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
ps TION, JULY 12th, 13th, and 14th. Two of £87 (one of them £99 the first 
year), Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per 
ie an may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships.— 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or Secretary. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages tor 
Languages, Music, and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Brac 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References. 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTE: AD. 

—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 

Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 

education with the life of a cultivated E nglish home. Large detached house 
sarden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 























YPEWRITING, I LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
BUREAU. — MSS. TYPE WRITTEN promptly and accurately Is. per 
1000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &c., by 





Experts in Old Seript, Heraldry, Geneal 


»&c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
undertaken.—Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 er : 


reat Russell Street, W.C 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in “all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
—. begs nel also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 


£6 6s. and £6 16s. 6d. SWISS TOURS. 


Fare includes Return Ticket to Geneva or Grindelwald Second- 
Class on the Continent and Seven Days’ Accommodation. 


Lectures by DEAN PIGOU, Professor SHUTTLEWORTH, 
Dr. LUNN, &c. 


For full particulars, apply— 

SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 
CRUISES TO THE 

£10 10s. NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 


£22 1s. Northern Capitals Cruise, St. Petersburg, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, Christiania. 
On the S.Y. “ARGONAUT,” 


ORGANISED BY Dr. 





3,254 tous, 4,000 horse 


PEROWNE. 


power. 





LUNN & Mr. 


Secretary, 5 5 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 


—London Medical Record. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.” 


|The ‘*Allenburys’’’ Malted 
. Food. 


tins, 








**It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 








8 Lancaster P' y oath wc. Te hic Addr “'Triform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 4 CGetrors . aii - 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the house 
of Subscribers) from TWO Gl 
per annum. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 








N.B.— Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, aud 
thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 








SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITAL 4IAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S poe eS feet, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241 Brompton Roa 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LON DON. 
And’ at Barton Arc reade, Mi: Manchester. 








ty ” 
SELECTED POEMS, 
HON. RODEN NOEL. 
3s. 6d. net. 

“No one will deny the fact that literature in our age is penetrated through 
and through with a sympathy for nature which we do not find in the literature 
of the last century, and which cul tes in the poetry of Wort isworth. . Shelley, 
and Roden Noel.”—J. A. SYMONDS (“E culative and Suggestive,” Vol. II.) 









VS Spr 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS. 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM ‘‘*THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, dc. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of *‘ Dog Stories.” 


THE WESTMINSTI ictive and amusing book.” 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE. It is a bright little collection, aboundi: 
racy and faithful a2 t 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster ees, E.C. 


QRIENT C6 MPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES | 


> their ste: 





0 hp. 
4,900 h.p., 





OPHTR, € aan 31 “any aA 

LUSITANTA, 3,912 ton register, 
rhom LONDON 

SPITZBERGEN (for Midnight : 


FOR NORWAY, sun and Polar I Pack Ice), ar 












ICEI rot ‘ 12ti 
FOR NORWAY FIOR Ds (be n Odde an em), Tu ly 29th to August 14th; 
For COPENHAGEN, sTO¢ KHOL M. ‘St. Bl LALTIC CANAL, &c., 
August 18th to} t 
For SICILY, GREE¢ “1 rA, ALGIERS, &c 
se mber 21 : 
“Cuisine String Bat 1d, & 
iia manne EN and CO. } ITead Offices, 
seca SON, ANDEI ind CO.) Fenchurch - >, 
For part he latier firm, at 5 Fenchurch Ay Londor { 





“ali h Office 


INVESTMENTS. 
NOUND INVESTMENTS: How to Select and 


KS Them. Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pl 
of investing large or small sums in 

standing, notably Government and 
tures. Particular attention paid to the special opportunities offered trom time to 
time in the various investment markets. Latest statistical and other information 
concerning all Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULATIVE 
BUSINESS ADVISED OR lI NDE: RTAKEN, Explanatory pamphlet, monthly 
circulars, and quarterly graduated investment list free on application. 

VAN OSS and CO., 15 Great W incheste or Street, London, Eu C. 


| te ‘VERSIONS and L IFE INTE RESTS in ended 
or Funded Property or othe 


to West End B bi 


i. 6 Cockspur Street, 5.W. 





pecure 





r Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
e, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Ustablishe 








LOANS granted thereon by t 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancast 
18 3. Capital £ 500,00 ), 


PRUDENTE AL ASSU R ANCE. COMP. ANY, 2 IMITE D, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





er Plac 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INV ESTED FUNDS £33,000,000. 
YOOKS. OOKS. — HATCH. ARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries en tire lv Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
tor Preseuts. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 





SMITH, ELDER, AND c0.’S List 


Vew Volume of the * Dictionary ¢ of National Biography? 


Royal 8vo, 15s. net, in cloth; ig in half-morocco, marbled edges 
Ss. net. 


VoLUME LIX. (CWWAKEMAN—WATKINS) or 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

*,* Volume [. was publish 

tssued Quarterly until the completion of the Work, which will be effected 
within @ year from the present time. 


From the ‘‘ TIMES,” May 6th, 1899. 

** Steadily and punctually, like some great recurrent phenomeno, 
of nature, the volumes of this great dictionary appear, and it ; 
almost with regret that the ptndent remarks how near the work j; 
coming to its completion. Vol. 58 brings us down to ‘ Wakefield, 
which means, we suppose, that nae three or four more volumes re. 
main to be published. It would be superfluous at the present momer; 
to repeat those general terms of — of the design and executio, 
of the book which have been bestowed upon each volume as ; 
appeared; let us only say that the present instalment shows 
falling- off in either respect.” 





New Novels. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE.” 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE STRANGE STORY OF 
HESTER WYNNE. 


By G. COLMORE, 
Concerning Oliver Knox,” “A Conspiracy of Silence,” 
“A Daughter of Music,” &c. 


MA MERE; or, Sons and Daughters unde 


the Second Empire. By the Vicomte JEAN DE LUZ. Crown 8vo, 66. 
Literature.—*‘A book that teaches unawares. It opens with a vivid accou 
of the French ‘ flesh-market,’ and the marriage of a gir] still in a convent toa ma 
whom she has scarcely seen....A8 a novel written in good taste and not withor 
dramatic power it may be commended.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Author of “ 





For JULY. Price One Shilling. Contents: 
THE RISE OF THE “SHORT STORY.” | THAT TERRIBLE QUIDNoNC: 
CRICKET STORY. By Alfred Coc 


By Bret Harte. 
ONIAL MEMORIES.—Part II. By rane. 

“ POLYGLOT RUSSIAN SCANDAL” INT: 
SIXTIES. By George Somes Layard 

THE Most SUCCESSFUL BIGAMIST ( 
RECORD. By F. Scarlett Potter. 

THE HOTEL MUDIE: ASELECTION. 8: 
Horace Penn. 





ai dy Broome. 

TiE DECAY OF 
Stephen Gwynn. 

THE OLD MaAn’s Son. By 
Annesley Vachell. 

SuvAN RECOLLECTIONS. By Lieut. H. 


SENSIBILITY. BY 


Horace 





ased to advise those desirous | 
nterest-bearing securities of unquestionable | 
Municipal Stocks, Railway Loans, and Deben- | 








C.B. Hopkinson, Seaforth Highlanders. 
Tite ABODES OF THE HOMELESS. By 
the Rev. Canon Barnett. 





CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND MEN.- 
IV. By Urbanus Sylvan. 








| 
Av “THE HOUSE” IN THEFIFTIES. By } LITTLE _* MARK. Chaps, 28-4 
John A. Bridges. | By Ss. R. Crockett 
London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CASE FOR UNIVERSAL OLD-AGI 


PENSIONS. Dy JOuUN METCALFE. With an Introduction by CHaru 
Booru. 
Bradford Observer.—* A volume the fine spirit of which must commend it ever 
. ho may dissent from the de tails of the scheme propounded in it....Asi 
tif notasa guid “th e Committee on Old-Age Pensions, no less tha n th 
yublic, may find in Mr. Metealfe's volume an excellent vade-mecum.’ 
ter Guardian.—“ Mr. Metcalfe has the root of the matter in him- 
road, sympathy, and a business-like common-sense which gives evidence 
mature experience. And he gives 
a wealth of ———— and illustration.’ 
= asgow Herald.—* Mr. Metcalfe’s book and his arguments cannot be ignored b 
y who are des irous of studying all the aspects of the Old-Age Pension problem 
Scots nan.—“ It proposes au endowment scheme....The plan is recommend 
many interesting argumet ts istrations. The book deserves the attentio 
all who are interested in the s . 
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SIMP KIN, MARSH: AL L, » HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Lid., Londos 





In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 6s. 


DANTE AT RAVENNA: 


A STUDY. 
CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, 


Author of “Studies in Italian ne iterature,” “ The Warrior Medici,” “ Fra Angelicc 
“ Selections from the Sermons of Padre Agostina Da Montefeltro,” &c. 


me iasm and scholarship....will be heartily welcomed 











of ent 


rill welcome this unpretending but careful and interestin 
% whic h reveals to us practically all that is known about those lean years 
when Florence had closed her gates on her most illustrious citizen.” 
—Daily Chronicde 
“ An interesting account of Ravenna in the fourteenth century and Dante's lift 
there....sympathetically written.”—Glasgow Herald. 
: Miss Phillimore writes critically and sensibly, and is a trustworthy guide.” 
— Dail y News. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


———? 








To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishim 
Office not later than the first post on Friday, 
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The First Number of the 


DAILY NEWS 
WEEKLY 


MAY NOW BE OBTAINED OF 
ANY NEWSAGENT IN LONDON 
AND THE PROVINCES. 


The new paper is FULL OF 
GOOD READING, illustrated 
by leading artists, and the 
whole yoy ony a from the 
first line to the last. 


In the @ First Nu Number: 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, the richest man in the 
world, tells how he made his many millions. 

“WAR CORRESPONDENCE IN THE CRIMEAN 

CAMPAIGN.” Reminiscences by Sir JOHN R. 

ROBINSON. 

RICHARD WHITEING, the Author of the 

Novel of the Season, “No. 5 John Street,” 

contributes a Sketch, called “ A Shilling’s Worth,” 

which may be particularly commended to the 
great class of workers. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P., describes in his own 
inimitable way, “ The Week at Westminster.” 

Mr. F. C. GOULD, the brilliant caricaturist, is 
represented by an amusing picture containing 
portraits of numerous Celebrities of the Day. 

Mr. 4. CONAN DOYLE, the famous Novelist, has 
written for the paper a dialect poem. 

Mr. W. H. FITCHETT, the Writer of those widely 
read books * Deeds that Won the Empire” and 
“Fights for the Flag,” contributes an article of 
absorbing interest to all our relations across 
the seas. 

“4 THRILLING YARN OF THE SEA,” from the 
pen of Mr. FRANK BULLEN, the Author st 
the enormously popular “ Cruise of the Cachalot,” 
will be fourd a most vivid description of the 
eailor’s life. 


Mr. 


The above are only a few of the spesial 
contributions which will be found in the first 
number of THE DAILY NEWS WEEKLY, 
which contains a vast variety of good read- 
ing for everyone, and among other features 
a a Prize Competition on entirely original lines, 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
THE CONSERVATISM OF PRESIDENT KRUGER. 
Herbert Paul. 
THE VOICE OF THE UITLANDERS. 


By 
By Frank Safford. 


PURITANISM AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
Professor Dowden. 

THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. By E. D. 

THB PRESENT PHASE OF THE TEMPERANCE 
QUESTION. By Canon Hicks. 

LAMB AND KEATS. By Frederic Harrison. 

THE TROUBLES OF A CATHOLIC DemMocRAcy. By 


William Barry, D.D. 

THE POSSIBILITY OF A CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 
By A Modern Catholic. 

DENMARK AND GERMANY. By George Brandes. 

THE CANCER PROBLEM. By Woods Hutchinson, M.D. 

THE INDEPENDENCE OF CUBA. By Antonio G. 
Pérez, LL.D. 

THE IMPERIALISM OF BRITISH TRADE. By 
Ritortus. , 


London: ISBISTER & Co., Ltd., Covent Garden, W.C. 





THE SECOND PART OF 
THE NEW STORY BY 


ZACK, 


ENTITLED 


“ON TRIAL,” 


APPEARS 1N 


> 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY, 1899. 2s. 6d. 
Which also Contains— 

THE DOWNFALL OF FINLAND: AN OBJECT-LESSON 
IN RUSSIAN AGGRESSION—WILLIAM MORRIS— 
MODERN GERMAN DRAMA. By Laurie Magnus.— 
AN ANTHROPOMORPHIO CHRISTIAN—PIONEER- 
ING IN KLONDIKE. Conclusion. By Alexander 
Macdonald—A BEDOUIN’S VENGEANCE. Chaps. 
1-3—SOME GASTRONOMICAL RECOLLECTIONS— 
TWO SPECTACLES—BY WILLOW CREEK. By 
Moira O’Neill.—THE LOOKER-ON. 

Wm. BLackWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 


Insurances granted on Best Terms against 
ACCIDENTS ON St. AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 

Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 


CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE co, 





world for observation, experiment, and 


Glasgow Herald. 


printed, and capitally illustrated.”—Lzterature. 
in mind when the school-prize season comes upon us. 
many tomes of the kind which unfortunately often do duty for school rewards.’— 





A NEW BOOK BY MRS. BRIGHTWEN. 


Large crown 8vo, 5s., cloth boards, gilt edges. 


RAMBLES WITH 
NATURE STUDENTS. 


By Mrs. Bricatwen, Author of “Wild Nature Won by Kindness,” &c. 
130 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 5s., 


With 
cloth boards, gilt edges. 


“ Anadmirable little guide for all who are weary of bricks and mortar.”—Academy. 
“A buvk which may help both teacher and pupil to see, and thus open up a new 


research.”—Zcho. “Well written, well 
“Tt may happily enough be kept 
A work of this kind is worth 





And sold by all Booksellers, 


PUBLISHED AT 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


and at the Railway Bookstalls. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE MASTERS OF MEDICINE.—New Vol. 
With Photogravure heer sare cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A Life of the Great Physiologist. : 
By Sir 


CLAUDE BERNARD. 
MICHAEL FOSTER, Secretary of the Royal Society, 
&e. Out next Monday. 
AN ESSENTIAL BOOK FOR CLIMBERS. 


THE EARLY MOUNTAINEERS. By 


FRANCIS GRIBBLE. Profusely Illustrated, cloth 
gilt, 216. 
“An extremely entertaining book prepared with 
great care, admirably illustrated, and well got up.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 
NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“LIZA OF LAMBETH.” 


ORIENTATIONS. By W. SomeRsET 
MacGHaM. Unwin’s Green Cloth Library, 6s. 
“The best writing we have yet seen from Mr. W. S. 

Maugham.”~— Atheneum. 
A NEW VOLUME IN THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY. 








IN GUIANA WILDS. By James 


Ropway. Paper, Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

“ Tntensely interesting.” —British Weekly. 

A SHEPHERD AND HIS SREEP. 

AN OBSTINATE PARISH. By 
M. L. Lonkp (“Sydney Christian"), Author of 
“Lydia,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“The novel is written with great power...... There 
is not one character but what fills its niche most 
effectively.”—Aberdcen Free Press. 

AN ESSAY AGAINST IBSENISM. 

REALISM A PARADOX. By Davip 
MARTINEAU HAYLINGS. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2/6 net. 

A brief inquiry into the Principles of Realism in 
Dramatic Art, calling attention to the paradoxical 
nature of the movement, and showing that it must 
inevitably defeat its own ends. 


London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Sq. 


A THIN COCOA. 


EPPSs?’S 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, 
on being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, 
give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely flavoured powder—a product which, when pre- 
pared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking 
the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without un- 
duly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. | 
If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will 
be sent post-free for nine stamps.—JAMES EPPS 
and CO., Limited, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


COCOA ESSENCE 
UNION 


T HE BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 








a 


Incorporated 1880. 





Paid-up Capital ......+e-sseeeeeee £1,500,000 
RGCEVO PUNE. onc cccevcsccescessce 750,000 | 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... 3,000,000 | 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. } 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be come? on application. 








‘ VIAN, Secretary. 


W. R. MEWBURN. Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, B.C. 


THE 


|NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 269. JULY, 1899. 

ARE WE TO Lose SouTH AFRICA? By Sir Sidney 
Shippard, K.C.M.G. (late Administrator and Chief 
Magistrate of British Bechuanaland). 

By the 


SCHOOL CHILDREN AS WaAGE-EARNERS. 
Right Hon. Sir John Gorst, M.P. 
THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN IN CON: 


GRESS. By the Countess of Aberdeen. 

THE OPEN SPACES OF THE FUTURE. By Miss 
Octavia Hill. 

THE MEDI£ZVAL SonpDay. By the Rev. Father 
Thurston, S.J. 

THE NATIVE AUSTRALIAN FAMILY. By Miss Edith 
Simcox. 

DANTE’S GHOSTS. By D. R. Fearon, C.B. 

WHILE WAITING IN A FRIEND'S _ By the 
Right Hon. Sir Algernon West, K.C. 

THE TEETH OF A SCHOOLBOY. Be ‘Edwin Collins 
(Editor of the “ Dentist’). 

THE OUTLOOK AT OTTAWA. By J. G. Snead Cox. 

THE ENGLISH MASQUE. By Professor Edward 


Dowden. 
Is THERE REALLY A “CRISIS” 
the Hon. Sir Charles Roe. 
LoRD ELLENBOROUGH. 
K.C.B 


IN THE CHURCH? By 
By Sir Spencer 


By Arthur F. 


Walpole, 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN FRANCE. 
Wood. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN JAPAN. By H. 
N. G. Bushby. 

A SUPREME MOMENT (a Play in One Act). By Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. 
London: SAMPSON Low, Mar STON & Co., Ltd 1. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
(ESTABD. 1835.) 
Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit 


of the Policy Holders alone. 


STRONG RESERVES. 
LOW EXPENSE RATE, 


ALL SURPLUS APPLIED IN REDUCTION OF PREMIUM, 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 





For Prospectus, &c., apply to 
THE ACTUARY, 


Offices—13 Moorgate Streer, 
LONDON, EC. 
I R KBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1551 


SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chance 
INVESTED FUNDS £10 










Lane, London. 
,U00,000. 














TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. IN TEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demam 
TWO PER CENT on CURRENT AC COU NTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with particolara, 
post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCRGFT, Manczer 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Ustablished 1782. 
LOWEST Current Rates. 
Libera! and Prompt Settlements. 





Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, } 

Bb. MACDONALD, } 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


Joirt 
Secretarics. 





GOLD MEDAL. 
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ISBISTER & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


CANON KNOX LITTLE ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
Now Ready.—Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
SKETCHES AND STUDIES 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By the Rev. W. J. Knox Lirt.e, M.A. Dedicated by special 
permission to the Right Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes, D.C.L. 


NEW POCKET EDITION OF DANTE. 


Five vols. fcap. §vo, each 2s. 6d. net (post-free, 2s. 9d.) 
THE DIVINA COMMEDIA AND 
CANZONIERE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


Translated, with Notes and Studies, by the late E. H. PLUMPTRE, 
D 





D., Dean of Wells. Photogravure Frontispiece to each. | 


Beautifully bound in limp lamb-skin, gilt extra, gilt tops. 

Vol, I.— HELL. Vol. II.—PURGATORY. Vol. IIT.—PARADISE. 
Vol. IV.—M1nor Poems. Vol. V.—STUDIES. 
Prospectus and Specimen Page post-free. 

Guardian.—* An extremely pretty edition.” Academy.—* These little books are 


charming.” Church Times.—* Five very dainty volumes.” Record.—“ Exquisitely 
printed and bound.” Globe.—* Altogether most charming.” Church Review.— 
“A delightful edition.” Methodist Recorder.—“A perfect luxury to handle.” 
Gentlewoman.—* Cannot fail to give infinite pleasure.” Manchester Guardian.— 


“ At once elegant and compact.” 


ISBISTER’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
Each feap. Svo, 1s. net (post-free, 1s. 2d.) 


18. RIPON CATHEDRAL. 
By the Ven. Wm. Danks, M.A., Archdeacon of Richmond 
(Yorks.), Canon of Ripon, &c. Illustrated by Herbert 
Railton. 


———Te | 


Mr. WM, HEINEMANN’S LIsT_ 
HENRIK IBSEN AND BJORNSTJERNE 


BJORNSON : Critical Studies. By GEORGE BRANDES. - With an Intrody-. 
tion by WILLIAM ARCHER. 1 vol. roxburgh, gilt top, or buckram, uncy;, 
10s. net. ’ 
TAterature.—* We commend Dr. Brandes'’s study to all those who have preserysj 
an open mind in presence of the great Norwegian dramatist.” 


TWELVE MONTHS IN KLONDIKE. ByR. 


C. Kirk. With a Map and 100 Illustrations, 1 vol., 6s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF SERGEANT BOURGOGNE, 


1812-1813. 1 vol., 6s. 
The Times.—“ A vivid narrative of Napoleon's ill-starred Russian campaign, »; 
viewed from the ranks. The dramatic and tragic incidents with which the page; 
abound are full of attraction.” : 








19. LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


By the Rev. CHARLES BoDINGTON, A.K.C., Canon Resi- | 
dentiary and Precentor of Lichfield. Illustrated by | 
Holland Tringham. 


20. WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


By the Rev. T. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, M.A., Canon of 
Worcester. Illustrated by Hedley Fitton. 
List of other Seventeen Volumes in this Series sent post-free. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says :—“ Daintily printed and ably written. There 
is no better series of handbooks to the English Cathedrals.” 








Just Published.—Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SERMONS. 


Special Addresses delivered at Harrow, Eton, Rugby, Marl- 
borough, Winchester, Clifton, and other Public Schools. By the | 
Rev. H. MontaGu Bouter, D.D., Master of Trinity College, | 
Cambridge. | 








Complete Catalogue sent post-free. | 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 
15 and 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. | 
G., &.,PUTNAM'S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. | 
@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 
application. 





CYRANO DE BERGERAC: a Play in Fiv 


Acts. By EDMOND ROsTAND. Translated by GLADYS THOMAS and Many 

GUILLEMARD. Library Edition, 5s. Theatre Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s.4 

N.B.—This is the only published translation of Rostand’s great play, in whic) 
M. Coquelin is now appearing at the Adelphi Theatre. 





Six~ Shilling Novels. 
HAROLD FREDERIC’S LAST NOVEL. 
THE MARKET PLACE. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Fourth Thousand. 


The Daily Chronicle-— Holds us breathless. A really splendid study of the 
modern financier. A man vital in every fibre of his being, bubbling over with th: 
wine of life. The forcefulness of him carries one away.” 


ON THE EDGE OF THE EMPIRE. By £. 


A. JEPSON and Captain D. S. BEAMES. 
The Spectator.—* No writer, not even Mr. Kipling himself, has given us a deeper 
insight into the character of the Indian fighting man.” 


THE AWKWARD AGE. By Henry James. 


The Atheneum.—* The amount of cleverness displayed is amazing.” 


THE CONFOUNDING OF CAMELIA. By 


ANNE D. SEDGWICK, Author of “ The Dull Miss Archinard.” 
The Daily Chronicle.—* The most interesting piece of work of the present year.” 


THE MATERNITY OF HARRIOTT WICKEN. 


By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of “ A Man with a Maid.” 
rhe Academy.—* It grips the reader and he is fascinated.” 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
EDITED BY W. L. COURTNEY. 





A PALMERSTON—WITH NERVES. 

RALLYING POLNTS FOR THE LIBERAL PARTY. By “K.” 

SOUVENIRS OF SOME COURT FAVOURITES. By the Countess of Cork and Orrery, 

CHINA: SPHERES OF INTEREST AND THE OPEN DOOR. By R.S. Gundry. 

THE MEAN ENGLISHMAN. By Joseph Jacobs. 

IN THE TWILIGHT. By A Son of the Marshes. 

LAMENNAIS. By W.S. Lilly. 

THE LEGAL ADVANTAGES OF BEING A DRUNKARD. By E. D. Daly. 

THE ACADEMY, THE NEW GALLERY, AND THE GUILDHALL. By H. Heathcote 
Statham. 

SARAH BERNHARDT. By Yetta Blaze de Bury. 

THE SHOP SEATS BILL MOVEMENT. By Margaret Hardinge Irwin. 

PLAYS OF THE SEASON. By William Archer. 

A REGENERATED FRANCE. By an Anglo-Parisian Journalist. 

THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. By Gilbert Parker and Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall. 

THE “NEW SITUATION” IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Diplomaticus. 

“ ANIMA SEMPLICETTA” (Chaps. 1-5). By Maurice Hewlett. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., London. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE GLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE.  ,h7” 3°". 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 83 
wine usually sold at much higher 


PatTRONS—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. prices. 


PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of 


VICE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
PHYSICIAN—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. SECRETARY—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


ACTUARY—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., FLA. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY 


Accumulated Fund, £4,014,239. Annual Income, £402,523. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact 
IMMEDIATE BONUS 


Members. 


LARGE ‘BONUSES to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared 


May 8st, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. | 


5.—The Reserves for the Liabilities are on the strongest basis known. 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured 


3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
4.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTIONALLY 


LONDON. 
ST. ESTEPHE 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. The appreciation this wine 

meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 176 99 
it procures us in London and the 

Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those who 

like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen. Pints Delivered Carria:? 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


| All who know'these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
| sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 

| pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 20,-a 
| dozen and upwards. 


RELATIVES. 





being equivalent to an} 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
~ el | 6d. per dozen, 
for the 5 years ending | 


JAMES SMITH AND 6O., 


6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a | 
| WINE MERCHANTS, 


HIGH RATE OF BONUS. 


WHOLE-LIFE aND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES GRANTED AT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF | LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
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ISt| HARPER’S PUBLICATIONS. 
RN: THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS, 


ntrodu-. 
1, Une, HARPER and BROTHERS have pleasure in announcing 
reserve that two editions of this volume have already been dis- 
posed of, and that the THIRD EDITION, with 
a Portrait of the late EMPRESS of AUSTRIA, is 


‘NE now ready, in demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 7s. 6d. 
] 


ew THE BREAK-UP OF CHINA. By Lord 


CHARLES BERESFORD. With Maps, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
“The value and importance of Lord Charles Beresford’s work consist in the 


y R. 





Five information he has so diligently collected, and in the vivid picture its presenta- 
| Many tion affords of the existing situation in China.”—Times. 
r, 18.6 


‘wit CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. By Arcui- 


BALD R. CoLquHoun, Gold Medallist Royal Geographical 
Society. With Frontispiece, Maps, Plans, Copious Index, &c., 
demy &vo, cloth extra, 16s. 

Sir C. ScoTT writes to Lord SALISBURY :-—“St. Petersburg, March 31, 1899. I 
endeavoured in vain to obtain some light as to the real direction of the line in 
question” (Tien-tsin to Sin-Ming-Ting). , Lf was finally able to find a copy of 
Colquhoun's’*China in Transformation, to which a@ map of Manchuria is 
de attached, giving the exact locality of Sin-Ming-Ting....and on this same map I 
found for the first time traced a project for the northern extension of the line, 
“Tren-tsin-Shanhaikan to Sin-Ming-Ting, and from thence to Mukden.”—Extract 
from Blue Book, “ China, No. 2, 1899.” 


of the 
ith the 
“THROUGH CHINA WITH A CAMERA. 
E By JoHN THomsoN. New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition 
yi Demy Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
deeper © A)most carries away the palm from Nansen’s famous narrative.”—Globe, 


JAPAN IN TRANSITION. By Srarrorp 


aS, Ransome, M.I.C.E., Special Commissioner of the Engineer, 
recently Special Correspondent of the Worning Post in the Far 
East, Author of “ Modern Labour,” &c. With Illustrations and 
By Maps, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 
“One of the best books that have appeared lately about modern Japan.” 
year.” —Morning Post. 


IN. ENCHANTED INDIA. By Prince Kara- 


GEORGEVITCH. With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 
BURMAH’S ROYAL HOUSE. 


—_ THIBAW’S QUEEN. By H. Fietopive, 


Author of “The Soul of a People.’ Illustrated, crown &vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 
“Crowded with incidents of an exciting nature, and capitally illustrated.” 
—~ Observer. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE KING OF ROU- 


™ 


rery, MANIA: Diary, Notes, and Letters. Edited from the Original, 
' w.than Introduction, by SIDNEY WHITMAN. With Frontispiece 


Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 
“Tt is good to have in English the stery of the work of such a man, a historical 
document of real importance.”—Pa!l! Mall Gazette. 


OLD CHESTER TALES. By Marcarer 


DELAND. Illustrated by Edward Pyle. Crown &Svo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 
“There is a sterling ring about these tales. Here, indeed, there is no hase 
May metal....This volume contains exceedingly interesting studies of individual 
character aad social relations.”— Pall Mull Gazette. 


cote 





New Six-Shilling Novels. 
~ THAT FORTUNE. ByCuaruzs DupLey Warner, 


Author of “ The Gelden House,” “ A Little Journey in the World,” &c. 


: WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES : a Story of 


8, the Years to Come. By H.G. WELLS, Author of * The Time Machine,” » Thi 
War of the Worlds,” &c. With Illustrations. 


, “A brilliant effort, both of the imagination and of erudition.”—Queen. 
CROMWELL’S OWN. By Antuur Parersoy, 
Author of “ The Gospel Writ in Steel,” “ Father and Son,” &c. 
“A book of real literary merit and great interest.”—Literature. 
WILLOWWOOD. By Estuer MILter. 
“Miss Miller is a clever character delineator.”— Birmingham Gazette. 
6 
‘STUFF O’ THE CONSCIENCE.” By Liny 
I HICKNESSE, Author of * Two Sinners,” “ Egeria,” &c. 
“This interesting and well-constructed novel.” —Giasgow Herald. 
THE WHITE WOMAN. By W. Epwanp Tire- 
4 BUCK, Author of “ Meg of the Scarlet Foot.” 


“A curious and original romance.”-- Daily News. 


: HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
; JULY. 
A New Story by I. ZANGWILL, entitled 
“Transitional,” appears in this number, 
which is now ready, price ONE SHILLING 








w 


~~ 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


TWO HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


RICHARD CARVEL. By Wisstos 


CHURCHILL, Author of “ The Celebrity.” 
Upwards of 10,000 copies have been sold in America 
within three weeks of publication. 


ENGLISH REVIEWS. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. Full of good things. The narrative excels in in- 
cidents, interesting, vivid, and picturesque.” 

OBSERVER.—* A fine historical story of early American days; full of incident 
and ‘go’ and admirably written.” 

AMERICAN REVIEWS. 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE.—* A remarkably workmanlike production.” 

BOOKMAN (U.S.A.)—* Mr. Churchill has cause to feel proud of bis work.” 

—— HERALD.—* Pure romance of the most captivating and alluring 
order.” 


RUPERT, BY THE GRACE OF GOD 
By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 

WORLD.—“ The reader will rapidly find his attention absorbed by a really 
stirring picture of stirring times.” 

ATHENAZUM.— A singularly successful specimen of the ‘historical’ fiction of 
the day.” 

OBSERVER.—“ Miss McChesney has mastered her ‘period’ thoroughly, and tells 
an attractive story in a very winning fashion.” 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOL. (Condensed). 
BISMARCK: 
SOME SECRET PAGES OF HIS HISTORY. 
Being a Diary kept by Dr. MORITZ BUSCH during Twenty-five 
Years’ Official and Private Intercourse with the great 
Chancellor. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
THIRD THOUSAND. 
New Book by the Author of 

ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 


Extra Crown Svo, 6s. 








SPECTATOR.—“ The author of ‘Elizabeth and her German Garden’ has 
written a second book of the same description, which is even more charming 
than her first....In her company we have never been dull, no pages have to be 


skipped, and the only regret is that there are not more to read.” 
pre Ie diced a 


THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. _ 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


In 1 vol. Extra Crown Svo, 10s. net. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ When all eves are turned with anxiety towards 
France, it is difficult to overestimate the value of Mr. Bodley's protound and 
powerful work or the wisdom of its reissue in popular form. Gigantic indeed is the 
theme, and the whole constitutes an extraordinary work.” 


THE TRAIL OF THE GOLDSEEKERS: 


a Record of Travelin Prose and Verse. By HAMLIN GARLAND. Cr. 8vo, 68 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
JULY. Price 1s. CONTENTS. 
1. Valda Hanem (the Romance of a_ 6. The Real D'Artagnan. By Gerald 
Turkish Harim). Chaps. 16-17. _ Brenan. 
2. Pope and King. By Sir John Robin-| 7. The Wedding of a Raiput Prince 
son, K.C.M.G. | 8 The Taking of Gibraltar. By David 





3. Danton. By H.C. Macdowall. = BE eyes lh aa 

4. The True Poet of Imperialism. 10. Savrol: Military and Political 

5. A Chelsea Manuscript. Edited by | Romance). By Winston Spencer 
Ronald MeNeill. ' Churchi! Chaps. 6-8 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS for JULY. Price Is. 
1.Donna ‘Teresa. By F. M. Peard.| 7. New Wines and Old Bottles. 








Pe a - | 8.4 Medley of Voices. 
2. A Successor of Samuel Pepys. i my ee us 
3. Cynthia’s Wager. ‘Bs Fathet ae h’s Last Mass. 
4. A Whirl through Batavia. | 10. The Story of St. Helena 
5. The Garden of Proserpine. 11. Young April. By Egerton Castile. 
6. Sigismondo Castromediano (Conclusion. ) 
CONTENTS for JULY. Price 1s. 
1.The Tower Gardens. Chaps. 23-26.| 6. Broken Ideals. By Laly Margaret 
Illustrated. } Majendie. 
2.The Return to France. By C. E-| 7. Two Outlooks: a Dialogue By 
, | 


Meetkerke. | Alice Mackay. 

; y, ’ 8. A Games of Cottabos. By J. F. Ro 
. Scenes in a Novelist’s Landscape. By oo MA 1b I w 
George Morley. » An Unnoticed Welsh h 


. For Love of Tony. By Elizabeth M.} 1y. The Insect Jewels. By Limund 






Moon. | J hell. 
5. Heidelberg. By Charles W. Wood,| 11.The Varting of the Waves. By 
P.R.G.S. Illustrated | Christian Burke. 


Also ready, Vol. LXVIT., January to April, 1899, price 4 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated, price ls. 4d. Annuai Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The JULY NUMBER contains :— 
COLLIER’S PORTRAIT OF RUDYAKD KIPLING. Printed in Tint. 


Frontispiece 


RUDYARD KIPLING AND RACIAL INS1 INCT. By Henry Rutgers Marshall. 


THE MAKING OF “ROBINSON CRUSOE.” By J. Cuthbert tla 


FRANKLIN'S RELATIONS WITH THE FAIR’ SEX. The Mauy-Sided 
= 


ter Ford, 
of General Interest 





Franklin. By Paui Leic 
And numerous other Stories and Articir 











ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated, price 1s. Annual! Subscription, post-free, 12s. 
The JULY NUMBER contains: 

THE CREW OF THE SANDIPER. Story. By Isabel Curtis. 
WITH THE * ROUGH RIDERS.” By Heury La Motte, M.D. 
THE STRANGE STORY OF A GOOSE. Story. By Ella R. Chureh. 
And nunierous other Stories for the Young. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Lendon and New York. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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[FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT TO READERS OF “THE SPECTATOR.” 
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NEW ENTERPRISE UNDERTAKEN 


» Che Times. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY: 
A FACT-BOOK AND WORD-BOOK COMBINED. 


A NEW WORK ON A NEW PLAN-—GIVING, FOR THE FIRST TIME, EVERY FORM OF SPELLING 
PRONUNCIATION, AND USAGE KNOWN, WHETHER ENGLISH, AMERICAN, 
AUSTRALIAN, PROVINCIAL, OR COLLOQUIAL. 


Eight sumptuous volumes ; 7,000 large quarto pages; 500,000 definitions ; 7,500 Illustration; 
300,000 quotations : a work of which the editorial cost alone was more than £200,000. 





HE proprietors of THE TIMEs have, within recent years, greatly 
extended the scope of that newspaper’s operations. The im- 
pression of THE TIMES which appears at four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, is now followed not only by a Second Edition, published at 
half-past one in the afternoon, chiefly for circulation in the City ; 
by THE MAIL, published three times a week ; and by THE TIMES 
WEEKLY EDITION ; but also by LITERATURE, a critical review 
which appears every Saturday. 

The publication of occasional biographies, annual summaries, and 
other monographs, reprinted from the columns of THE TIMES, has 
been followed by the publication of a series of periodical law reports 
and digests of cases, as well as by the half-yearly “issues,” an 
account of newly-organised public companies. 

Four years ago THE Times Atlas was published, to which THE 
Times Gazetteer has recently been added. And in March, 1898, 
THE Times Reprint of the Encyclopedia Britannica (9th Edition) 
was offered to the public. In the course of only one year, more 
than 18,000 copies—4150,000 volumes—of this standard work have 
been sold by ‘THE TIMES. 


A NEW WORK OF REFERENCE. 

The undertakings of THE TIMES are now further extended by 
the issue of THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, a word-book and fact- 
book combined, at once the most complete lexicon of the English 
language and the most convenient encyclopedic work of reference 
for the purpose of quickly arriving at isolated facts. 

Peculiarly useful as a dictionary to the possessors of the Encyclo- 
pexdia Britannica (which indeed contains not less than 10,000 words 
which no previous dictionary had defined) THE CeNtTURY DIc- 
TIONARY is also a most convenient adjunct to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica from another point of view. The exhaustive treatises in 
the Encyclopxdia Britannica discuss groups of facts. They are the 
best monographs in the language, and the reader who has an hour's 
time to spend will always find in the Encyclopedia Britannica a 
clear and agreeably written account of any branch of art, science, 
or history which he desires to investigate. 


FOR BUSY MEN AND WOMEN. 

THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, on the other hand, divides the vast 
structure of knowledge into a greater number of compartments, 
enabling the reader to find, with the least loss of time, any one item ot 
information at which he may desire to arrive ; to examine, so to 
speak, the contents of any one pigeonhole without handling the 
papers in any other pigeonhole. 

Such is the relation between the two books, if THE CENTURY 
DICTIONARY be regarded as a fact-book. 

As a word-book, it is incomparably the best dictionary in existence. 
The New English Dictionary will no doubt be of very great value, 
and especially to philologists, when it is completed, ten years hence; 
but, meantime, THE CENTURY DICTIONARY Is the largest as well as 
the most comprehensive and beautifully illustrated lexicon of the 
English language. It completes, in the most admirable fashion, 
THE TiMKS Library of Reference, and it will no doubt find its way 
to the shelves of every well-chosen library, however modest. 


NOW, RATHER THAN LATER. 


There is, however, in thisconnection, a very relevant question, as to 
the desirability of procuring the work as soon as possible. Book-buyers 
have learned by experience, that most books are at first offered in an 
expensive form, and later, in a cheaper guise, at reduced prices. 
The novel published last year in three volumes, ata guinea and a 
haif, may be had this year for six shillings; the book of travel 
which cost fifteen or eighteen shillings a few months ago, is to be 
procured to-day, by those who waited patiently, for half the price. 
Tur TIMES has, however, in its issue of the Encyclopadia 
Britannica, and of THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, broken away from 
this traditiov. It offered the first few thousand copies of the 





Encyclopedia Britannica at 20 per cent. less than the price at whi: 
many thousands of copies were subsequently sold. Those vi 
promptly ordered their copies had the benefit of the minimum pric 
They took the trouble to act as soon as the offer was made, and they 
who waited were compelled either to do without the work or tow 
more for it, 


THE SECRET OF THE BARGAIN. 

In the case of THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, a limited edition wy; 
offered, a few weeks ago, for £13, in half Morocco binding, » 
thirteen monthly payments of one guinea each: little more thy 
half the publishers’ price. That price still obtains, and any reat 
who at once applies to THe TIMES for a copy of the work my 
benefit by this temporary arrangement. The best way to introdu 
a really good work of reference is to seil as quickly as_possibl: 
without regard to immediate profits, a limited edition of it; for,! 
the book will speak for itself, every copy that finds its way to ay 
house supplies a most eloquent and unanswerable advertiscmer. 
This is what is now being done with THE CENTURY DICTIONAR 
But the price will be increased as soon as the remaining copies! 
this first edition have been exhausted, and there is now s0 litt: 
time to lose, that those who intend to procure the work at th 
present prices will do well to make immediate use of the order fom 


A ROYAL ROAD. 

The old saying that there is no royal road to learning is a whol 
some maxim for nursery use. The first marches upon that labour 
route must necessarily be difficult, for the power of rapid an! 
accurate comprehension can only be acquired by vigorous pr 
liminary discipline. The long way—league upon league of cnt 
root, irrezular verbs, and the catalogue of kings and queens- 
hardens the muscles once for all, and those who shirk in the shat 
by-paths never acquire a sturdy'gait. When, however, the end ¢! 
the broad high road is reached, the conditions of the journey a 
creatly altered. 


“GENERAL INFORMATION.” 

In the course of the more or less desultory progress toward th 
position occupied by what one calls “well informed” men ani 
women, we are all at liberty to select our own itineraries. And goo 
books of reference unquestionably offer us a royal road to this su; 
plementary sort of learning. Once at the end of the prescribe 
route, there is no reason why we should not stray at will, and be th 
better for our little excursions, if only we pause to examine whi 
we see about us. It is this habit of observing, of questioning, 0! 
verifying that we need to cultivate. But it is a habit which thos 
who have completed the tasks of routine education are not likely to 
acquire, unless the way is made very smooth for them. 


NEW WORDS AND NEW FACTS. 


It is in this connection that THE CENTURY DICTIONARY may b 
fairly considered to provide a royal road to learning—to that sort! 
learning which enables us to think intelligently and to talk intelli: 
gently about the current topics of the day. The occurrence in one‘ 
newspaper of an unfamiliar word, the mention of an unknown sub- 
stance or an unknown process, arouses in the average reader’s mini 
enough of curiosity to make him turn to a work of reference, if he 
knows that the information he desires will easily be found. But 
such casual invitations to the pursuit of knowledge are hardly 
strenuous enough to draw him among the bristling difficulties 0! 
special text books. He will learn a little if he is not afraid of 

















































having to learn too much; he will spend five minutes very profit: | 
ably, if he is not afraid that he will be led to make too good a useo! | 
half an hour. With all the good will in the world one cannot lear | 


everything there is to learn, and if, when we are confronted by any 


new fact, we learn only enough about it to understand a paragraph 


in @ newspaper, Or a page in a review, we are at any rate a little | 


better off than if we had remained in outer darkness, 
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WHAT SOME EARLY PURCHASERS SAY ABOUT “THE CENTURY 
DICTIONARY,” THE NEW WORK ISSUED BY @iec Cimes. 


ave been published, in the columns of THE TIMES, since its issue of THE CENTURY DICTIONARY was first announced on May 8th, more than a 
hundred letters from purchasers of THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. It is impossible to reproduce them all in the limited space of this one advertisement, but a few 
eprecentative letters from different classes of subscribers will show how general is the usefulness of the work. 

™" These letters are not empty compliments. They are written by people who sent money to THE TIMEs, expeoting to receive from THE TsMEs full money's worth 

The point of view from which they regard the volumes of THE OENTURY DICTIONARY is not an indulgent one. When they unpack the volumes they are quite 
prepared to find fault if there is fault to be found. There is none. They see that they made a good bargain ; that they got even more for their money than they had 

0 to get. 
F “or a as these show, too, how the public use THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, and what they find in it. The opinions of the critics who review books for 
newspapers and magazines are, necessarily, the opinions of specialists. A work of reference may be of the utmost interest to them, and yet not be less directly adapted 
to the needs of the general reader. 
Here we have the direct expression of the possessor’s judgment upon the work—the opinion of the man who bought it to use, and finds it useful. 


ivy Councillor. From a Solicitor. 
From a Privy 54 Portland Place, London, W. 6 and 7 King William Street, F.C. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY is a masterpiece of condensation. An examination T have had the Dictionary for only a few days, but I already value it very highly. 
of it fills me with a strong sense of the care bestowed to insure accuracy. It isa | T frequently have to draw up agreements which demand minute accuracy of 
work of exceptional value and utility, which I find most helpful in many ways. language. In this connection THE CENTURY DCTIONARY is of the greatest, 

(Signed) JAMES BRYCE. service, and I think that if Solicitors having a general business in the City knew 
how useful it was, they would all have the book in their offices. 


May 29th, 1899. (Signed) CHARLES M. TREVOR. 





THERE hi 


Professor of Chemistry. 

From & The a 23 Euston Buildings, N.W. 
[consider THE CENTURY DICTIONARY a marvel of scholarship, of philological 

hn, of fulness of definition and illustration. In these respects, in its com- 





researc’ “ie : ‘ gaat e thi i From a Statesman 
- a its explanatory quotations, it far surpasses anything hitherto » 
pleteness, and in its ex} 1 i i 7 Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 


undertaken in our language. What has particularly struck me to tind, in a general 
dictionary, is the vast number of scientific and technical words, and the fulness and 
accuracy of their definition. - 

In short, THE CENTURY DIOTIONARY is a necessary and most worthy adjunct 
io the Encyclopaedia Britannica. (Signed) CHARLES GRAHAM, 

May 26th, 1899. Professor of Chemical Technology. 


a Physician. 
From y Melrose House, Ryde, I. of Wight. 


THe CENTURY DICTIONARY is quite perfect. 
May 22nd, 1899. (Signed) ALEXANDER G. DAVEY, M.D. 


T am glad to ress tne opinion that THE CENTURY DICTIONARY appears to be 
a monument of skilled and well-directed industry, and an exceeding’ useful and 
valuable addition to a library—in fact,a work which is fully worthy o1 publication 
by THE TIMEs. (Signed) WM. DES VOEUX 

June 3rd, 1899. (Bart. G.C.M.G.] 








From an Engineer. 
Edinburgh and Leith Corporation Gas Commrs. 
Chief Engineer and Manager's Office, 
New Street Works, Edinburgh. 

T have already devoted some time to a perusal of THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, 
particularly with regard to its scientific and practical definitions of subjects apper- 
taining to Civil and Mechanical Engineering. I am pleased to find full definitions 
of terms, sufficient to satisfy the most exacting Experts upon the particular 
subjects in question, and sueh as I have never found elsewhere in kindred 
publications. 

The great charm of the work to me is the fact of being able to place the fullest 
confidence in its dicta, as absolute and beyond question, and its easy acquisition by 
the means you have provided demands that all professional men whose sayings and 
doings in any way become public should be in possession of such an indispensable 
addition to their technical library. (Signed) W. R. HERRING, 

May 22nd, 1899. Chief Engineer and Manager. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS :— 





m a Barrister. 
Fro 11 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


[have carefully examined and tested my copy of THE CENTURY DICTIONARY 
and am satisfied. It supplies a want I have long felt. As a barrister, it is fre- 
quently my duty to reduce into accurate ianguage instructions conveyed in 
general terms, and sometimes embracing unfamiliar words connected with some 
science or manufacture, and which would not be found in an ordinary dictionary. 
I have always found the information I have sought, conveyed in language lucid 
and accurate, though condensed—illustrated in many cases by beautifully- 


as hago (Signed) EDWARD BRODIE COOPER. 








THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“One of the most 
notable monuments of the philological industry of 
the age.” 

THE STANDARD.—“A work of great ability, fine 
scholarship, and patient research in many widely 
different departments of learning.” 


THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—* The most complete 
English Dictionary that is at present accessible.” 


THE SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE.—‘ This is 
likely to be regarded for generations to come as 
the indispensable dictionary.” 





THE ATHENZUM.—* Far and away the largest*and 
best general and encyclopedic dictionary of the 
English language.” 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ It is fuller, more 
complete, with fewer faults than any rival. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. —“ As we turn the leaves 
of this splendid work, we feel acutely the inade- 
quacy of any description apart from the actual 
handling of the volumes.” 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW.—‘ Not only THE CENTURY 
DmeTIONARY, but the dictionary of the century.” 





THE GLASGOW HERALD.~—“ Combines, in the 
highest degree, the qualities of thoroughness and 
accuracy.” 

THE SPEAKER.—“The most practical and most 
businesslike ‘Lexicon of the English language’ 
that exists.’’ 

THE SCOTSMAN. -—‘* The most extensive, and, taken 
altogether, the best as well as the biggest work of 
the kind that has yet come to maturity.” 

THE FREEMAN’S JOURNAL.—‘In its splendid 
illustrations, in its fullness and accuracy, THE 
CENTURY DICTIONARY need fear no competitor.” 





from THE CENTURY DICTIONARY may be had 


aj \ / N A richly illustrated pamphlet containing specimen pages 

SPECIMEN PAGES. gratis and post free, upon application tothe Manager of THE TIMES. This pamphlet also contains extracts 
from a number of newspapers, and from these the reader may see for himself how hearty and how general has been the enthusiasm with which the pro- 
duction of this marvellous work was received by the Press. 


SPWPECIA TG PRICES 


For THE LIMITED EDITION OFFERED BY Tbe Times. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY 


EIGHT SUMPTUOUS YOLUMES. 12 inches high, 9 inches wide, 24 inches deep. 


HALF MOROCCO BINDING. 
£13 in Cash, 
Or 13 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 


THREE-QUARTER LEVANT BINDING. 


(Which we recommend.) 
£15 in Cash, 
Or 15 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 


FULL MOROCCO BINDING. 
£18 in Cash, 


Or 18 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 





All Cheques should be drawn to the order of H. E. HOOPER. | 


CASH PAYMENT.—OrpeEr Form. 


RGA sss esa cca sun tscsdcacncnconsenssioucesesacvinibaeet 


All Cheques should be drawn to the Order of H. E. HOOPER. 


| MONTHLY PAYMENTS.—Orper Fors. 


Date.......... vos 000 1899 


THE MANAGER, “THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


| Tenclose One Guinea. Please send me THE CENTURY DICTIONARY bound in 
THE MANAGER, “THE TIMES,’ PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. Half Morocco, price 13 Guineas. Strike out 
| Hor gl —— 15 Guineas. ~ two af 
u oroc rice uineas, se lines. 
T enclose £13, full payment for = egg td DICTIONARY, | The balance of i nag I agree to pay you. or prone phn you appoint, 
bound in Haif Morocco. Strike out | 2t the rate of One Guinea a month ; my next payment upon delivery of tho 
I enclose £15, full payment for THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, |", (-'’ | complete 8 volumes,and my succeeding payments on the corresponding day 
bound in Three-quarter ONARY, | th: alines = —_ month geen g Until such ge Ee ~ a, I engage that 
, ss 6 volumes, not being my property, s not be disposed ef by sale or 
Tenclose £18, full payment ad bony ay ~->y> lle otherwise. I further agree that if owing to unforeseen circumstances, of 
ound 10 : | which you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered, the return 
of the deposit of One Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. 


Please address the package t0.......c.rsssssccssssecseceescsses cer ass cares cecees 


BP 37 sp 37 ESRD cas sscccasus'scsnccinsssuvsscsassuscesevtavioretoncpnted tuactoutdeanseaaguaesisacualacives 
[Addr e8S].100.ecseseeseecee sre see verereenennecns ces ensenesenaesenesen neces aes cne ses sua nes aus ene | AN IO AME o cx eosin dina tenkak ce epscatouns cen nia ts vasdvee nang oyeeancianal den panteter acisees 
| The privilege of making monthly payments is accorded to residents 

Please address the package tO... ssssssseseerreseseresessnseeeee ers sessnaase ses | in the United Kingdom only. 


If books are to be delivered beyond London 
postal district, tbe purchaser should add here the 
name of the railway company or shipping agent 
* | in London to whom delivery is to be made. 

Beyond the London postal district, carriage will 

| be at purc haser’s cost. 


If books are to be delivered beyond London 
rostal district, the purchaser shouid add here the 
name ofthe railway company or carrierin London 
to whom delivery is to be made. Beyoud the 
London postal district, carriage will be at pur- 
chaser's Cost. 





Readers who desire to leave this page uncut, may, upon application to the publisher of THE TIMES, obtain a detached Order Form similar to that above 

rinted. Those who wish to examine Specimen Volumes in the various forms of binding, and to give their Orders in person, are invited to call at THE 

IMES Office, Printing House Square. ‘ 

Residents of the West-end who cannot conveniently visit THE TIMES Office may examine, at the establishment of Messrs. Chappell and Co., Pianoforte 
Manufacturers, 50, New Bond Street, or at Messrs. Street and Co.'s Advertising Offices, 164, Piccadilly, Specimen Volumes of THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, 
at either of which addresses Orders will be booked, 
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WARD, LOCK AND COS LIST. — 





WARD, LOCK AND CO.’S 
NEW SERIES OF 


SHILLING GUIDE-BOOKS. 


The Largest and Most Widely Circulated Series 
of Illustrated Guides. 


They are superbly illustrated; contain excellent Maps and Plans; are Printed 
in clear type on good paper; and are of handy size, cloth bound. 


* These excellent guide-books possess a value and freshness that cannot be said to 
attach to similar productions.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Better guide-books at the price one could not wish for.”—Graphic. 

« There are no holiday guide-books that we can more cordially recommend.” 

—School master. 

“It is astonishing how much pleasure is added to a holiday by the possession of a 
foul guide-book. Besides opening up the beauties of localities, it invests many 
things with new interest. All these books are excellently compiled, the pictures 
are many and very good, and the maps are excellent.”— Navy and Army. 


They are Replete with Information 


SHOWING 
HOW TO REACH THE DISTRICT. LEGENDS AND HISTORY. 
FARES. DESCRIPTIVE ROUTES. 
LIST OF HOTELS, WITH TARIFFS. HINTS FOR CYCLISTS. 
WHAT IS TO BE SEEN. &e., &e., &e. 


Red cloth, round corners, 1s. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS ALONE ARE WORTH THE MONEY. 


These books, in fact,are not only guides in the best sense of the word, but useful 
and dainty souvenirs. 


Up to date. Practical. Concise. 
ENGLISH AND WELSH GUIDES. 
BATH, &c. ILFRACOMBE. 
BIDEFORD, Clovelly, &c. ILKLEY, &c. 
BIRMINGHAM. ISLE OF MAM. 
BOURNEMOUTH. ISLE OF WIGHT. 


“As full of pretty engravings as 

Bournemouth itself is full of charming | LONDON. 
dsce 19 ‘ning Post 
ee arene ee “The best value in the way of guide- 
BRIDLINGTON and FILEY. | books is undoubtedly Ward, Lock & Co.'s 
| recently issued *‘ London’; a surprising 

BRIGHTON, &c. shillingsworth.”—Practical Teacher. 

“ A model for all shilling guides.” 


Pall Mall Gazette, | LEAMINGTON, Warwick, &. 
BUXTON and the Peak Dis-| LLANDRINDOD WELLS and 


trict. the Spas of Wales. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS and ad-| LYNTON, Lynmouth, &c. 
joining Coast of France. M ‘ 
CORNWALL, WEST. cre <a l 
CORNWALL, NORTH. wall. 
CORNWALL, SOUTH. N oR i Hf ay ALES and 
CROMER, &c. erystwith. 
ee scacil tLand’s End, and 
DAWLISH. , the Scilly Isles. : 
EASTBOURNE. PLYMOUTH and South- 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. West Devon. 
EXETER. SCARBOROUGH. 
EXMOUTH. SHERWOOD FOREST, Not- 
tingham, and the Dukeries. 





FALMOUTH and South Corn- | SIDMOUTH. 


HARROGATE,Ripon, York, «ec. TORQUAY. 
“One of the best guides to any town| TEIGNMOUTH. 


tatiesevet Paver Eptror, Queen. | WHITBY. 
HASTINGS, St. Leonards, &c.| WINDSOR and its Castle. 
HEXHAM, Carlisle, andi WYE VALLEY, from Source 


Western Borderland. to Mouth. 


LIST OF SCOTCH, TRISH, AND CONTINENTAL GUIDES, 


JUST PUBLISHED.—J. C. SNAITH’S NEW NOVEL. 


WILLOW, THE KING. 6s. 
By J. C. SNAITH, 
Author of “ Fierceheart, the Soldier,” “ Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” &e. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. With 4 Illustrations by Lucien Davies, 

“A novel which cricketers are certain to hail with enthusiasm. Mr. Strait 
description of the fortunes of day is one of the most humorous accounts of a 
cricket match that we have read. There are few who will not laugh over thy 
narrative. The story is capital, and no cricketer who wants a hearty laugh wi; 
be disappointed in perusing it.”—Daily Telegraph. " 


WILLOW, THE KING. 6s. 


“Mr. Snaith has written the best cricket novel I have ever read. The heroiney 
drawn with amazing vigour and vividness. Her wit, her volleying repartee, hy, 
humorr, are almost incredibly brilliant.”—Stavr. oe 

“ The book will be an unalloyed delight. The author keeps up his narrative With 
unfiagging zest. In short, Mr. Snaith has succeeded in the task he set. himself, 
glorify cricket through fiction—and has. produced a book which will delight a 
and which makes the ordinary writing about the game sound wofully common?’ 
~-Sheffield Independent, 





JUST READY.—GUY BOOTHBY’S GREATEST NOVEL. 


PHAROS, THE EGYPTIAN. ds. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, 5s. Ba 12 Full-page Illustrations by Johy 
. Bacon. 

“This powerful novel is weird, wonderful, and soul-thrilling. Mr. Boothhy 
succeeds in making it almost real, and its marvels and mysteries almost credible 
There never was in this world so strange and wonderful a love story, and yy 
Boothby’s admirers will probably agree that the most marvellous fiction he ha 
ever produced is ‘ Pharos, the Egyptian.’ *—Scotsman. 

“The strange scenes and adventures and the machinations of Pharos bring 
about stirringly romantic situations, and the book holds the reader's interest frog 
cover to cover. It will be read with delight.”—Literature. 


SEVEN SPLENDID 3s. Gd. NOVELS, 


Each crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d., Illustrated. 


THE CHRONICLES OF TEDDY’S VILLAGE, 


By Mrs. MURRAY HICKSON, 
Author of “Concerning Teddy,” “Shadows of Life,” &c. 
Mrs. Hickson’s “ Concerning Teddy,” published last year, attained a great su. 
cess, and this is a book that deserves equal popularity. 


THE MAN AND HIS KINGDOM. 3s. 64. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of “ Mysterious Mr. Sabin,” “ As a Man Lives,” &c. 
“A thoroughly interesting and exciting story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“This is a brilliant and virile story of adventure, and the reader's interest is 
maintained at a high pitch throughout a long series of exciting afd romantie 
adventures.”—St. James's Budget. 


OUT FROM THE NIGHT. 3s. 6d. 


By A. M. MEADOWS, Author of “When the Heart is Young.” 
“A new novel by a young and brilliant writer, whose previous novels have 
attracted very wide attention. In this latest novel Miss Meadows well sustain: 
her reputation as a writer of very remarkable power. It is a book which will 
we feel sure, arrive at a wide popularity.” —Reynolds's. 


THE HOUSE OF RIMMON. 3s. 6d. 


By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN, 
Author of “ Trewinott of Guy’s,” “ Frank Redland, Recruit,” &c. 
“ A singularly powerful and interesting book, which will be read with sustained 
interest. It marks an advance in artistry and insight on even such clever books as 
* Trewinott of Guy's’ and ‘ Frank Redland, Recruit.’”—Morning Leader. 


THE SWORD OF ALLAH. 3s. 6d. 


By T. R. THRELFALL, Auther of “Phillipi the Guardsman,” &c. 
“A very exciting story in which there is some admirable invention based ona 
foundation of historical fact, and replete with enough adventure to furnish forth 
half a dozen novelists with material.”— Morning Leader. 


PHILIP BENNION’S DEATH. 3s. 64d. 


By RICHARD MARSH, 
Author of “The Crime and the Criminal,’ “The Datchet Diamonds,” 
“The Beetle,” &c. 
“We do not remember to have met a more lively and exciting story of the 
type.” —Ltterary World. 


A MARITAL LIABILITY. 3s. 6d. 


By E. PHIPPS TRAIN, 
Author of “A Deserter from Philistia,” “A Social Highwayman,” &c. 
“ To those who like their light reading to have a distinct literary flavour we can 











and full particulars post-free on application. 


G. J WHY TE-MEL 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 


Ward, Lock and Co.’s Complete Library Edition of 


heartily recommend Miss Train’s books.” — Daily Chronicle. 


VILLE’S NOVELS. 


3s. 6d. each Volume. 


With Illustrations by JOHN CHARLTON, G. P. JacomB-Hoop, Lucy KEMP-WELCH, S. E. WALLER, and others 
The Series is well printed from type specially cast, on Dickinson’s best antique paper, and neatly and handsomely bound in 


cloth gilt, with design 


by A. A. TURBAYNE. 


“ Among the books of which English men and women will never tire are those by the late lamented Whyte-Melville, who was at once a society man, a’ keen sports- 
man, and a novelist with a facile pen. Good judges will, of course, provide themselves with a whole set of the new edition, and a record sale may be predicted.” 


—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


“Whryte-Meville was a born story-teller, whose tales, full of satisfying incident, never flagged. He could not tell a story ill; and generally he told it so well that it 
was hard to lay the unfinished volume by. Nor should we forget the many-sided versatility of the author. To have written equally brilliantly of the camp as well 
as the field, of life in Ancient Rome and in the English country-house, is no small proof of the wide knowledge and fertile imagination of the writer.” —Spectator. 

“ No better set of these favourite novelscould be desired, binding, type, paper, and pictures all being of the best.”—Nottingham Guardian. 


THE VOLUMES’ NOW READY ARE— | 


KATERFELTO. CERISE. 
SARCHEDON. 

SONGS AND VERSES. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
BLACK BUT COMELY. 
ROSINE and SISTER LOUISE. 
ROY’S WIFE. 

KATE COVENTRY. [Just ready. 





WARD, LOCK and CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


TO BE FOLLOWED, AT INTERVALS, BY— 
HOLMBY HOUSE. 
THE GLADIATORS. 
RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. 
BROOKES OF BRIDLEMERE. 


Others in Preparation. 
Full Particulars on Application. 








London : Printed by LovE & WYMAN (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by JOHN BAKER for the “SPECTATOR” (Limited) at 


their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, July Ist, 1899. 
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